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NEW YEAR SONG. 


CELIA THAXTER. 


O Sorrow, go thy way and leave me! 
Weary am I of thee, thou Sorrow old. 
Unclasp thy hand from mine and cease to 
grieve me, 
Fade like the winter sunset dim and cold. 


BY 


Depart, and trouble me no longer! 
Die! Vanish with forgotten yesterdays. 
Eastward the darkness melts, the light 
grows stronger, 
And dawn breaks sweet across the shroud- 
ing haze. 


Die and depart, Old Year, old Sorrow! 
Welcome, O morning air of health 
strength! 
O glad New Year, bring us new hope to- 
morrow, 
With blossom, leaf, and fruitage bright at 
length. 


and 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to our readers! Let 
us all make it one of our New Year good 
resolutions to work harder for equal suf- 
frage in 1897 than we did in 1896. 


oo 


Let Massachusetts suffragists from city 
and country plan to attend the annual 
State suffrage meeting in Association Hall, 
Boston, on Monday afternoon and even- 
ing, Jan. 11; also the business meeting of 
the State Association in Park Street 
Chapel, on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 12. 
Eminent speakers wlll be present. 


-_e 


This week the annual reports of the 
Massachusetts Leagues and of the Na- 
tional Franchise Department of the W. C. 
T. U. have crowded out much interesting 
matter, including the State Correspond- 
ence, the continuation of Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi’s ‘‘From Massachusetts to Turkey,”’ 
and several important obituaries. 


—--oe-..0lUCUC 


The world moves. One of the daily 
papers of Boston most opposed to equal 
suffrage says without a shudder, and even 
under the heading, ‘‘Death of an Estima- 
ble Woman:” ‘Mrs. , Wife of » 
and chairman of the school board of: . 
died at her residence Saturday night.” 
Imagine the effect that would have been 
produced by such a paragraph twenty 
years ago! 

>? 

Gen. Colby, whose wife, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, is well known among suffragists, 
is said to be preparing an expedition in 
aid of the Cubans. 





Miss Frances E. Willard, though unable 
to go to California as she had hoped, is 
constantly busy. She keeps two stenogra- 
phers at work, yet finds time daily to 
Spend several hours in open-air exer- 
cise. Miss Willard is occupying a pleas- 
ant cottage near the sanitarium at Castile, 
N. Y., with Anna and Bessie Gordon, their 
mother, and Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
the pioneer of the higher education 
for women in Spain. A type-written let- 
ter just received from Miss Willard on 





business, bears at the end;these “cheering 
lines, pencilled by her own hand: ‘‘I am 
‘all right.’ Pay no attention to the news- 
papers!’ 


WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSE CORPORATION. 





The first shares of stock of the Wom- 
an’s Club House Corporation were issued 
at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, on Dec. 21, 1896, and were 
promptly taken. Share No. 1 is held by 
the Castilian Club, from which came the 
original call for the organization. The 
certificates are handsomely engraved. 

Stock may be purchased at 3 Park 
Street, on Jan. 4, 1897, from 2.30 to 5.30 
P. M., and, at any other time, from the 
treasurer, Miss Amanda M. Lougee, at 
65 Franklin Street, Boston. Clubs and 
individual subscribers are urged to call 
and pay, or send the amount of their 
subscriptions. The annual meeting will 
be held Jan. 11, at 10 A. M. 

The funds of the Corporation are de- 
posited with the Massachusetts Loan and 
Trust Co., 18 Post-Office Square, Boston. 





WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Miss Estelle Mae Davisson, who was 
recently elected County Attorney in Brown 
County, Neb., is one of the best and 
brightest lawyers in that State. Miss 
Davisson is the only woman in Nebraska, 
perhaps in the country, who has been 
elected County Attorney. 

Miss Daisy D. Barbee, who was recently 
admitted to the bar in St. Louis, Mo., has 
applied for membership in the St. Louis 
Law Library. She handed in her applica- 
tion in person, and her appearance caused 
quite a flutter among the lawyers present. 
In the memory of the oldest practitioner 
it was the first time that feminine foot 
had ever crossed the threshold. Miss 
Barbee’s application gave her place of 
birth as Pullman, Wash., mentioned the 
date of her admission to the St. Louis 
bar, and named Mr. Charles Nagel, presi- 
dent of the City Council, one of the best- 
known lawyers in the city, as her refer- 
ence. 

An act was passed in New Zealand, a 
few months ago, to allow women to prac- 
tice at the bar. 

The profession of law has at last been 
opened to women in Canada, The benchers 
of the Ontario Law Society passed reso- 
lutions in November allowing women to 
be called to the bar, under an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature giving them power 
to do so. The regulations order that the 
women must attire themselves in ‘‘a black 
dress under a black gown, with white 
collar and cuffs, and be bareheaded.”’ 

England is less progressive in this re- 
spect than her colonies. The Woman's 
Signal, of London, remarks, in this con- 
nection: 

A lady has in vain applied to be allowed 
to keep her terms and become a barrister; 
and a father, who is a solicitor, was refused 
leave to article to himself his only child, 
because that child wasa daughter. How- 
ever, the barriers are going down in our 
colonies, and this may be held a hopeful 


augury for the future here. 


F. M. A. 
-_-- 


A MOTHER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


92” 


any 


‘*Forefathers’ Day,’’ Dec. was cele- 
brated by the Buffalo (N. Y.) Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. The 260 members of this Chapter 
boast of an ancestry that is notably dis- 
tinguished, and on their festal occasion 
many facts, histories and traditions were 
entertainingly told. One of the speakers, 
Miss Elizabeth Townsend, gave an account 
of her foremother, Hannah, wife of Peter 
Townsend, who was the peer of the nine- 
teenth century’s newest woman. 

Peter Townsend, though a Quaker, 
rendered the peaceful and patriotic ser- 
vice of forging in his factory the wonder- 
ful chain, with links weighing over 300 
pounds each, which, kept in place by 
anchors and rafts, was swung across the 
Hudson River from West Point, to impede 
the progress of the British in the early 
days of Arnold’s treason. A link of the 
chain, now in possession of the Town- 
send family, was exhibited at the meeting. 

Hannah Townsend, a hundred years 
ago, was able, at the death of her husband, 
while he was in the midst of forging the 
chain, to take up the work where he left 
off, keep the forges going, her hundreds 
of employees at work, and complete the 
great undertaking. She also organized a 
cooking-school, a hospital, and a training 
class for nurses, all of which she turned 
to the advantage of the American soldiers 
of the Revolution. 





COLORADO WOMEN. 


The Rocky Mountain News, a leading 
paper of Colorado, in a capital editorial of 
Dec. 20, bears manly testimony to the 


| worth and stability of woman suffrage 


after three years’ trial in that State: 

‘*A wave of criticism seems to be pass- 
ing over the country and falling on the de- 
voted heads of Colorado women. Whether 
this is because Colorado is in disgrace as 
the leading silver State, or whether equal 
suffrage has progressed so rapidly in the 
last four years that its opponents are 
roused to fear that it is becoming a thing 
to fight rather than scoff at, it is hard to 
tell. At any rate, while the women of 
Wyoming have voted for twenty years 
and no one has criticised their action or 
augured apy ill from it, the daily press of 
the country has reeked, since the last 
election, with misrepresentations of Colo- 
rado women. For instance, the Philadel- 
phia Times expresses itself thus: 

“If we were starting anew to fix the 
qualifications of a voter, we might stop 
short of universal suffrage, even for men. 
But we are not, and the recent vote of the 
three States where the suffrage has been 
extended fully to women, Wyoming, Utah 
and Colorado, quite fairly indicates that 
the removal of the sex qualification at the 
present time would simply swell the 
ignorant and cranky vote at least equally 
with if not in greater proportion than the 
intelligent vote. Next to Kansas, Colo- 
rado and Utah are two of the States most to 
be avoided as political examples, and the 
association of woman suffrage with Bry- 
anism is likely to give level-headed women 
pause. 

“On the contrary, a St. Paul daily finds 
tears to shed on account of an opposite 
situation. In a recent issue it said edi- 
torially: 

“But there is another consequence of 
woman suffrage which has developed in 
the present campaign, and which has been 
foretold as a certain consequence of the 
innovation, and that is the division of the 
sexes. It is stated by this correspondent 
with regard to Colorado, and we have 
learned from other and reliable sources 
with regard to Utah, that the women in 
both States are largely for McKinley. We 
know beyond a dou that the men of beth 
States are generally for Bryan. Now, 
unless there are non-voting men on the one 
side enough to offset the non-voting wives 
on the other, it is clear that there must 
have been lively differences of opinion in 
the domestic circles of Utah and Colorado 
within the last three months. Consider- 
ing the intensity of the feeling every- 
where, and the especial bitterness that 
attached to it in the silver States, it is not 
a stretch of imagination to suppose that 
these differences must have reached the 
proportion of at least temporary estrange- 
ments in many cases. So far as the result 
of the election is concerned, we do not 
see that the feminine vote in the three 
States mentioned has operated to help the 
cause of progress. 

“The Boston Herald gravely announces 
that: 

“The participation of women in the 
political affairs of our country does not 
appear to have been productive of the 
best results, when judged of by the out- 
come of the last election. In this late 
contest, in which, more than in any other 
we have had for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, a moral issue was presented, those 
States in which suffrage was granted to 
women threw their vote, without an ex- 
ception, upon what is considered to be 
the immoral side of the question. 

‘*The inference is that women voted for 
the immoral side of the question. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser chivalrously tries 
to combat this by devoting considerable 
editorial space to prove that the women 
of Wyoming, Colorado and Utah voted 
largely for McKinley, as they were great 
readers, and thus too well informed to be 
led away by the free silver craze, and so 
didn’t vote on the immoral side, after all. 
So behold the women of Colorado trem- 
bling between Scylla and Charybdis! 
Whatever course of action they may take 
will be construed as a menace to the 
further extension of equal suffrage. If 
they cast their ballots for silver, they will 
be set down as voting for immorality and 
dishonest money. If they turn for refuge 
to McKinley, it will prove conclusively 
that domestic peace has fled the West. 

“Then, while the Eastern press finds 
something to criticise in any action that 
the women of Colorado may take, ex- 
Governor Waite proposes to stump Kansas 
against equal suffrage. 

‘*All these conflicting opinions show how 
absurd it is to argue from a prejudiced 
standpoint on the justice of a general 
principle. When Colorado elected Mr. 
McIntire, the Eastern press, Republican 
and Democratic, gave the women praise 
without stint, because “the women did 
it.”’ Clarkson, the great Iowa Republican 
chief, wrote a most glowing article in the 





Des Moines Register, to prove that equal 
suffrage was the finest sort of thing, and 
that Colorado women were the flower of 
their sex, because they were supposed to 
have carried the State for the Republicans. 
Now they have voted as they believe was 
for the interest of their State, to say noth- 
ing of the interests of the country and 
humanity, and they are accused of swell- 
ing the crank vote, and throwing their 
influence upon the immoral side. As a 
matter of fact, women will never vote 


unanimously upon one side of any ques- | 
They will | 


tion, any more than men will. 
be divided in opinion, like any other class 
of citizens. 
the causes that affect the opinions of any 
voter. They must secure their informa- 
tion on economic and political questions 
through the same sources, the rostrum 
and the press. The marked benefit of 
equal suffrage is that women are incited 
to secure this information. There is no 
political meeting in Colorado in which at 
least half the audience, and sometimes 
more, is not composed of women. Women 
have discussed the issues of the past 
campaign with as much intelligence as the 
older voters. Some great political leaders 
there are in Colorado who have made the 
financial question the study of a lifetime, 
who are better informed upon it than any 
others. Butconsidering the average voters, 
the women will be found as well informed 
as the men. The same is true of local 
questions. Women are as much interested 
in the Denver charter, and in every species 
of beneficial legislation in the State as the 
men— perhaps more so on an average. An 
increasing influence goes out from the 
women in their clubs and their homes, 
calling for good legislation and good gov- 
ernment. The increase in the intelligence 
of the women of the State in regard to all 
these subjects, since they received the 
ballot, has been simply astonishing. And 
as the education of the young and the 
molding of their character is, and must 
always be, chiefly in the hands of women, 
this change in the women of the State 
cannot but make its influence felt in a 
very marked degree on the next generation 
of voters. 

‘*The women have not effected any radi- 
cal or sudden changes in local govern- 
ment. They have not tried to do so. 
They have preferred to pursue a quiet 
and conservative course until they had 
attained the experience necessary for such 
action. Organization, political influence, 
and political experience are necessary to 
achieve any marked change. !hese the 
women did not possess when they were 
suddenly and almost unexpectedly enfran- 
chised three years ago. Three years, 
even, is a very short time in which to 
learn these things. It is to be doubted if 
the women ever start on any radical cru- 
sade. Their influence will be felt in a 
quieter way; in the gradual uplifting of 
the standard of excellence demanded in 
public service and candidates. Certain it 
is that any other course would have 
created antagonism, and done much to 
nullify all their efforts. 


‘The St. Paul daily referred to quotes an 
article in the New York Herald, which 
declares that the women of Colorado are 
thoroughly sick of politics, and willing to 
give up suffrage forever. Any statement 
of this kind is simply absurd. Suffrage 
in Colorado has come to stay. The wom- 
en of the State cast a fuller vote on last 
election day than on any previous one. 
There has never been any question in 
Colorado as to the fact that the women 
voted in as large proportion as the men, 
and sometimes larger. There doubtless 
are some women who do not value the 
ballot, or use it, just as there are some 
men. But the great body of women in 
the State value the right of suffrage, and 
would resent any attempt to take it away 
from them sufficiently to warn any un- 
lucky politician from the experiment. 
There is no doubt that some women have 
become discouraged in their attempts to 
secure reform, and have said that equal 
suffrage could achieve nothing. They did 
not realize what they had attempted when 
they began. That is a common feeling at 
times with every one who engages in re- 
form work. There are not wanting those 
who say that representative government 
itself is a failure. And there were not 
wanting threats in New York during the 
last campaign, that if the election went 
against the desire of that section of the 
country, representative government, as 
typified in that election, would be over- 
thrown, But there are no arguments 
against equal suffrage which do not obtain 
with equal force against suffrage at all.’’ 


They will be affected by all | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. MAaupE Howe E .tiorr has re- 
| joined her husband in Rome. 


BARONESS Hirscu has given $250,000 to 
endow a home for Hebrew consumptives 
in England. 


Miss CLARA BARTON has issued a very 


interesting report of her relief work in 
Turkey in aid of the Armenians. 





Dr. CAROLINE B. WINsLow left a will 
bequeathing her body to Howard Univer- 
| sity, to be dissected by a woman medical 
| student for the purpose of advancing her 
knowledge of anatomy. 


QUEEN VICTORIA is drawing up the 
| programme for the fétes to be held in 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of her 
accession to the throne. Rents in London 
are said to have risen in anticipation of 
the rush. 


HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE, the 

Indian chieftain, is soon to start out ona 

| lecturing tour, her subjects being the his- 

| tory and traditions of the red men. She 

is a fluent speaker, an able writer, and 
understands her subject perfectly. 


LADY HENkyY SOMERSET has sent a 
London lady doctor and two trained 
nurses to Bulgaria to help care for the 
Armenian refugees, who are in great need. 
The work is to be done and a refuge to be 
built under the auspices of the World’s 
wi Ga Bs Ue 

Mrs, ALICE PARKER LEssER will give a 
series of talks to women on legal ques- 
tions at the Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union in this city. They will 
begin Jan. 11 at 11 A. M., and will treat 
particularly of the law as it affects women. 
Mrs. Lesser is a graduate of the law school 
of Boston University. The talks will be 
interesting as well as instructive. 


Miss MILDRED HOWELLS, Miss ALLE- 
GRA EGGLESTON, and Miss CABLE have all 
an hereditary right to talent, although 
they display it in different lines from 
those followed by their fathers. Miss 
Howells, indeed, writes, but she is an 
| artist with brush as well as with pen, and 
has studied in London, Rome and Paris. 
She frequently illustrates her father’s 
works, and Miss Cable does the same for 
Mr. Cable’s stories, while Miss Eggleston 
is clever at wood-carving, and paints 
charming portraits of children. 


Mrs. EMMA Soutruwick BRINTON, of 
Washington, as delegate to the Inter- 
naticnal Peace Congress at Budapest and 
the Woman’s Congress at Berlin, gathered 
much interesting matter for three lectures 
she is now prepared to give. In reference 
to these she may be addressed at 126 
West Concord Street, Boston. The lec- 
tures will be fully illustrated by fine 
stereopticon views. Mrs. Brinton is well 
known as the originator and mistress of 
the famous ‘‘ New England Log Cabin,” 
at the Centennial Exposition of 1876 and 
also at Chicago. She is a woman of large 
experience and ability. 


Mrs. S. GueRNEY LaApuaAM, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has interested herself so 
largely in life insurance for women that 
she is being called upon for lectures and 
informal talks on this subject. Women 
were formerly considered undesirable as 
subjects for insurance, but the companies 
have at last become convinced of their 
value as policy-holders, and offer so many 
inducements that the balance of the bene- 
fit appears to be on the side of the sub- 
scribers. Mrs. Lapham recently addressed 
the members of Miss Grace Dodge’s Club 
for Working Girls, and, at the request of 
Mrs. Russell Sage, lectured before the 
Emma Willard Alumnz Association in 
New York. 


Mrs. BELVA A, Lockwoop, of Washing- 
ton, who was one of the delegates from 
the United States to the second Inter- 
national Congresses, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in September last, to consider 
the administration of public charities and 
the protection of children, has made an 
instructive report to the Department of 
State. Ten nationalities were represented 
by about sixty-five delegates. The Con- 
gresses lasted six days, during which time 
many valuable papers were presented and 
ably discussed. Among the important 
topics considered were the education of 
abandoned children and the children of 
vicious parents, and the best methods of 
relieving the poor so as to make the 
relief permanent and to diminish instead 
of increasing pauperism and crime, It is 
to be hoped that a full report will be pub- 
lished. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE REPORTS. 


We begin this week the publication of 
the annual reports of the local Suffrage 
Clubs and Leagues of Massachusetts, 
somewhat condensed: 

BROOKLINE. 

During the past year the Association 
has added twenty-three names to its roll, 

ving a total of 126 members. Mrs. 
ate Shaw has joined the number of 
our vice-presidents, and Mrs, William I. 
Bowditch has accepted the office of vice- 
president, formerly held by Mrs. George 
Carpenter. Our Society has given $82.50 
to the State Association. Three meetings 
have been held, which have been well 
attended, and while not engaged in really 
active work, we feel that the Association 
is now an established factor in the-com- 
munity. ; 

It has been the object of the Executive 
Committee to have some speaker of note 
address each meeting. Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames visited us last March and gave a 
most valuable talk, the keynote of which 
was ‘'rue Democracy. Our Association 
celebrated its first birthday at Mrs. Schles- 
inger’s on the 1lith of last June. This 
yearly meeting in June differs somewhat 
from the other two, one of which is held 
in the autumn, the second in midwinter. 
In June no speaker is engaged, but the 
members discuss whatever subject may 
be selected. At this meeting many opin- 
ons were given as to the best methods to 
induce a belief in woman suffrage, and a 
most interesting paper was read by Miss 
Tomlinson on ‘*The new woman and the 
marriage problem.’’ Afterwards Mrs. 
Schlesinger invited those present to par- 
take of tea most delightfully served on the 
terrace. At this meeting the entire board 
of officers was reélected. 

At the November meeting five delegates 
were elected to attend the Annual Conven- 
tion of the State Association. At this 
meeting the speaker was Miss Yates, 
whose large experience in the Western 
States—an experience of the practical 
working of woman suffrage—gave in- 
creased interest to her remarks. 

GENEVIEVE STARR, 
Rec. Sec. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The Cambridge Woman Suffrage League 
is in a prosperous condition. Several new 
members have been added to their list of 
membership. They have held their usual 
monthly meetings at the residences of 
members. Amongst the speakers who 
have addressed these parlor meetings of 
the League are Mr. Warren A. Rodman, 
of Wellesley, subject, ‘“The New Woman,” 
who spoke very ably, and made a strong 
plea for woman suffrage; Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith, and Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz. A unique entertainment was given 
in the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation’s rooms, called ‘‘The Colorado 
Election.’’ The president of the League, 
Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings, was the prime 
factor in this entertainment, as she is in 
all the work of the League. At the late 
municipal election five hundred names of 
ladies were dropped from the voting-list, 
through some ‘clerical error’ of the as- 
sessors. Mrs. Billings, learning of this, 
went to work in her business-like way to 
have them reinstated. She called a mass- 
meeting, which was held in the vestry of 
the Universalist church, to which the 
assessors were invited. They acknowl- 
edged the clerical error, and very politely 
and graciously agreed that if the ladies 
would comply with the rules as laid down 
for men voters, they should be reinstated. 
About one hundred and fifty women 
availed themselves of this privilege, viz.: 
went to the assessors’ office, obtained a 
certificate from that body, and on election 
day took it to the office of the registrar 
and exchanged it for one from the regis- 
trar, which they took with them as a 
guarantee to the clerk at the voting places. 

Much praise is due the president of the 
League, Mrs. Biliings, for discovering the 
omission and instructing other ladies in 
regard to thislaw. It might be said the 
gentlemen too, for that matter, for there 
are many men as ignorant as women upon 
these points. HELEN A. RICKER, 

Clerk for League. 
CITY POINT. 

The League rejoices over a year of un- 
precedented activity and success. During 
the last ten months thirty-six new mem- 
bers have been added, making a total of 
seventy-six. The meetings have been 
held monthly, with an average attendance 
of sixty-five or seventy. We always have 
guests present, and the influence of the 
League is thus extended to many not 
identified with the suffrage work. Topics 
of timely interest have been treated by 
well-known speakers, it not being con- 
sidered good policy to devote our meet- 
ings wholly to a consideration of suffrage; 
but at every meeting a ‘news item’’ com- 
mittee presents whatever of interest per- 
taining to suffrage has transpired since 
the preceding meeting. As heretofore, 
we have a large contingent of young peo- 
ple, the sons and daughters of our mem- 
bers, whose assistance in various ways is 
an encouraging feature of our work. At 
times they contribute musical or literary 
numbers to our programme, they pour 
chocolate, pass cake and grace our meet- 
ings by their presence, while they imbibe 
suffrage sentiments and become rooted 
and grounded in the faith. The serving 
of light refreshments during the social 
half hour which closes every meeting has 
become a fixed custom, and a committee 
takes the entire charge of this matter, 
working of course in conjunction with the 
hostess. 

While our League is strictly non-par- 
tisan, we do all that is possible to increase 
the number of registered women voters, 
and much of the political work done in 
our district is performed by members of 
the League. Asin years past, we had a 

table at. the Annual Banquet in Music 
Hall. In conformity with the request of 





the State Association to which we are 
Auxiliary, our League voted to raise 
money .by the ‘‘Merry-Go-Round”’ method. 
The result was about $70 for the treasury 
of the State Association. We feel that in 
our particular locality the prospect was 
never brighter. We are inspired to press 
on, confident in the final victory of this 
movement, to which our whole hearts are 
devoted. EstHER F, BoLanp, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


CONCORD, 


The League met regularly every month 
from September until June. Our work 
has not decreased. We have had three 
lectures, two parlor meetings and one in 
the Town Hall. We closed our year’s work 
by a character party given on the lawn of 
one of our members, and charged an ad- 
mission fee, agreeing to contribute the 
proceeds ($33.50) to the State Association. 
We also had two socials, at each of which 
something of interest was presented, 
either by one of our members or some one 
from outside. A. H. BurRILL, Sec. 


EAST BOSTON, 


At the Annual Meeting of the League 
for 1895, Mrs. Clarke Smith, of Wellesley 
Hills spoke, and urged the members to 
help organize new Leagues in surround- 
ing towns. Since that time we have held 
two public meetings. At the first, in 
March, 1896, Mr. Warren A. Rodman, of 
the Metaphysical Club, read a paper on 
“The New Woman,” which was much en- 
joyed. In June we held a social meeting 
at the home of our president, Mrs. Smith, 
with Mr. H. B. Blackwell as the guest of 
the evening. A musical and literary en- 
tertainment was furnished, and refresh- 
ments followed. Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
Chant gave a lecture before the League 
and the W. C. T. U. in May, which netted 

25 for each. The League is in a very 
prosperous condition, and hopes to ac- 
complish much during the next year. 

M. B. BUSELL, Sec. 


HYDE PARK. 


Our League has an increase of eight 
members over the number of last year at 
this time, making the total membership 
twenty-nine. We have held eleven meet- 
ings, four at the rooms of the Historical 
Society, seven at the homes of the mem- 
bers, with an average attendance of twelve. 
The few weeks previous to the spring 
election gave thought and work for us all, 
the result of which was very satisfactory. 
Still desirous of making the meetings in- 
teresting and attractive, a plan was fixed 
upon which has worked well: That each 
member in turn have charge of a meeting; 
and from time to time speakers have 
visited us, giving us a little of their ex- 
perience on advice, often points valuable 
for our futiire use. The social hour which 
has followed many of our meetings has 
been pleasant, and given a chance for 
interchange of thought and ideas. While 
our number remains unbroken, our sym- 
pathy still goes out to those of our num- 
ber into whose home and hearts the Angel 
of Death has cast its shadow. That the 
aching void and bleeding hearts may be 
soothed by something richer, fuller than 
human sympathy is our prayer. 

ELLA E. Goss, Sec. 


MALDEN. 


During the past year the League has 
done little active work. Our members 
were discouraged by the Referendum. We 
have paid for four copies of the Woman's 
Column to be sent to local clubs and read- 
ing-rooms, and have contributed ten dol- 
lars to the Massachusetts W. S. A. Our 
local politicians have so far acknowledged 
women’s right of citizenship as to nomi- 
nate women for the School Board, with- 
out any action of the League. Yet we are 
always ‘On Guard,” and ready to attend 
to that work, if necessary. We hope to 
present a better record next year. 
SARAH F, SARGENT, ‘Pres. 


NEEDHAM. 

This League has had no public meeting, 
but has held its usual monthly meetings, 
at which subjects of interest to the cause 
were read and discussed. The assess- 
ments of the League, which has thirty 
paying members, are used to pay the 
auxiliary fee, and a small donation of 
seven dollars has been sent to the State 
Association. _.. cq H. B. Hicks, Sec. 


NEWTON. 

On Jan. 25, 1896, a large audience gath- 
ered in the parlors of the Unitarian Church, 
West Newton, to listen to the young peo- 
ple who took part in a Woman Suffrage 
Prize Speaking Contest for the Mary A. 
Livermore silver medal. It was held 
under the auspices of the League. The 
medal was awarded to Alexander Maine, 
and the second prize, a book, to Charles 
S. Leeds. On May 20, a meeting of the 
League was held at the house of Mrs. 
John Carter, in Newtonville. President 
Edwin F. Kimball called the meeting to 
order. Mrs. Smith, of Wellesley Hills, 
State organizer, addressed the League on 
‘The Hopeful Side of the Question.”” Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell showed by interesting 
statistics the progress in suffrage work 
outside of Massachusetts. Mr. Nathanael 
S. Allen and Mr. George Walton made brief 
addresses. The evening closed with a 
social hour and collation. On Sept. 24, 
the directors of the League met at the 
house of Mrs. Walton, West Newton. 
Resolutions of sympathy were passed on 
the death of Mrs. Abby Davis and of Mrs. 
S. Warren Davis. Mrs. Anders was elected 
to fill the place as director so sadly left 
vacant. The League met on Nov. 6, at 
the house of Mrs. Mary B. Whiting, New- 
ton. There were seven speakers: Mr. E. 
F. Kimball, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs. 
Henry W. Wellington, Mr. Innis, of Bos- 
ton, Dr. J. S. Frisbie, Mr. J. D. Gilman 
and Mr. Blackwell. Great enthusiasm 
prevailed, and Idaho, the new woman 
suffrage State, was warmly welcomed. 
Refreshments and a social hour followed. 
A subscription whist party was given at 





the New Club House, Newtonville, on 
Oct. 19, for the benefit of the League, by 
Mrs. Carrie Anders, Mrs. Flora D. Samp- 
son and Mrs. Goodwin. Sixty-five dollars 
was realized, fifty dollars of which was 
donated to the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
E, L. SARGENT, Sec. 


NORTH ADAMS, 


The North} Adams Woman Suffrage 
Association was organized June 17, 1896, 
by Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, with a mem- 
bership of twelve, with Mrs. Martha P. 
Locke, president; Miss Millicent Pierce, 
secretary and treasurer; Mrs. L. D. Cary, 
Mrs. S. B. Ellis, Mrs. R. R. Millard, 
executive committee. The League has 
met every two weeks in the parlors of the 
Universalist church with the exception 
of one evening at the home of one of the 
members. On November 13 Miss Pierce 
was obliged to resign as secretary and 
treasurer, and Dr. Anne M. Blossom was 
elected to fill the place. Some interest is 
felt in the cause by outside people, but 
not as much as we could wish. It is new 
to many; others have given it but little 
thought; others express decided opinions 
against it. We have added three new 
names to its roll. There is not much 
money in the treasury, so that we do not 
feel able to pay the expenses of a delegate 
to the Annual Meeting this year. Some 
of the younger members have promised 
to give an entertainment later in the season 
which will add to the fund. 

Although our League is small, we have 
great faith that as svon as we can awaken 
more interest in the community we shall 
grow. We wishthat Miss Blackwell could 
come to us some time during the winter 
and awaken an enthusiasm. Her letters 
in answer to Dr. Munger have been read 
with great interest here. Hoping to re- 
port more favorably next year, 

Dr. ANNE M. Bossom, Sec. 


PITTSFIELD. 

Our League was formed last July, 
through the efforts of Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Smith. Mrs. J. M. Kingman, our presi- 
dent, is’ untiring in her efforts to make 
the organization a success. We meet 
twice a month at the home of one of our 
members, and some programme, instruc- 
tive or entertaining, is carried out. We 
are planning now for a Mary A. Livermore 
Medal Contest, which will take place the 
last of January. This, itis hoped, will bring 
some money into our treasury, as well as 
help in our educational work. We num- 
ber about twenty members. and expect 
more to join us soon. We did some work 
in influencing women to register, but, 
owing to a misunderstanding, some did 
not register who had intended to. We 
are now canvassing for signers to the 
petition sent us this fall. 

J.S. SEARS, Sec. 
ROXBURY. 

This League has continued its regular 
meetings as usual since the last report. 
Several afternoons have been devoted to 
a consideration of the interests of our 
public schools, from various pvints of 
view. In April Dr. Zakrzewska gave an 
account of the position of English women 
in relation to suffrage, schools and social 
questions of various kinds, as she had 
been impressed by it during her stay in 
England through the winter. One meet- 
ing was given to an account by Mrs. 
Richardson, of the Business Woman’s 
League. The question of public baths 
occupied another afternoon—on May 16, 
the last afternoon meeting before the sum- 
mer vacation. The meeting was held in the 
parlors of the new Universalist church, 
through the courtesy of the committee in 
charge. On this occasion the State or- 
ganizer, Mrs. Smith, told of the condition 
of various towns in relation to suffrage 
for women; and the pastor of the church 
spoke good words of sympathy and en- 
couragement. He was sure that, as jus- 
tice must finally prevail, our cause, which 
is founded upon justice, must ultimately 
succeed. At this meeting the League 
pledged itself to raise fifty dollars, to 
contribute to the treasury of the State 
Association. The meetings of the League, 
held usually at the houses of members, 
are both interesting and profitable, and 
are generally well attended. But we do 
not increase in numbers as we could wish, 
and new members do not more than make 
good the places of those whom we lose 
by death, removal or other causes. We 
should be glad to learn of some way by 
which we could multiply and increase, 
till our roots should permeate the whole 
section to which we belong. 

L. M. PEABOopy, Sec. 


SHARON, 

The League has about twenty-five 
members, and holds meetings monthly 
except in the summer. During the past 
year it has circulated the petition to the 
Legislature, obtaining ninety-one names; 
has made efforts to have a woman elected 
on the board of overseers of the poor, but 
without success; has placed the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL in the summer hotels and board- 
ing houses, of which there are seven or 
eight in town; and has held a largely- 
attended banquet, at which toasts setting 
forth various woman suffrage sentiments 
were responded to by members of the 
League and others. Addresses before the 
League have been made by Miss Mary 
Wilson on “The Women of Europe,” by 
Mrs. A. E. Shapleigh on ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Women,” by Mr. G. A. Copeland 
on “Suffrage for Women,” by Mrs. L. C. 
Davenport on ‘‘Women in the South,’ by 
Miss Eva H. Kimball on “Sarah and Ange- 
lina Grimké,’’ by Mrs. Maida Sprague on 
“The New-Old Thought and Its Relation 
to Education,” and by Mr. Warren A. 
Rodman on ‘The New Woman.”’ 


SOMERVILLE. 

The League has held eight meetings 
since its last annual report. In the fall 
of 1895 it organized a Ward and City Com- 
mittee for Referendum work. A City 
Organizer was also appointed, and public 
meetings, with speakers, were held in 


‘. 
different parts of the city. A hall in the 
new First Unitarian Church was secured 
| for the regular League meetings, and they 
| have been well attended. The study of 

Civics and of Parliamentary Law has 
| been continued. Mrs. Smith, State Organ- 
izer, addressed one meeting, and Mr. 
Blackwell another. Suffrage Petitions to 
| the Legislature were sent out, and the 

Superintendent of Literature has dis- 
| tributed leaflets. A Superintendent of 
| Press Work was chosen, who, in addition 
| to notices and reports of meetings, has 
| written six articles upon woman suffrage, 
which have been printed in the local 
papers. Fifty dollars has been pledged 
to the State Association. The Charter 
Commission of the city having given out 
that they would consider suggestions for 
a new city charter, if sent to them by citi- 
zens, the League appointed a committee, 
who reported the following suggestions: 

That, under the new charter the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor shall consist of six 
| instead of four members, the added members 
| to be women. 
| That there shall be a Police Matron to care 
for the women and children who may be de- 
tained at the police station under arrest. 

That the members of the School Committee 
shall be elected upon a general ballot for 
the whole city, and not by wards. 

These suggestions were adopted by the 
League, and sent, with the concurrence 
of other societies of women, to the Com- 
mission. New members have been added 
to the League, and woman suffrage senti- 
ment is increasing. There was a large 
woman’s vote at the recent city election, 
and two women were candidates for the 
School Board, one of whom came very 
near election. S. A. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


WALTHAM, 


The Club has held nineteen meetings 
the past year. The annual meeting is 
held the second Thursday in January. 
The regular meetings are twice a month, 
the second Thursday afternoon and fourth 
Thursday evening. From January to 
June at the afternoon meetings we studied 
‘The Citizen and Neighbor’’ by Rev. C. 
F. Dole. Atthe evening meetings there 
was a varied program: Monthly review of 
current events, papers by members. The 
evening of Feb. 27, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell gave an address on Armenia; 
April 23, Mr. John L. Harvey, an address 
on “Legal Status of Women.’’ In Maya 
social was held. The members began the 
study of the Second Series of Political 
Science, arranged by Mrs.Carrie Chapman- 
Catt, in October, for the afternoon meet- 
ings. We have distributed printed pro- 
grammes giving dates, places for meetings 
and subjects, to members and those inter- 
ested. The membership is increasing, 
and much interest is manifested. 

SarAu G, Osnorn, Sec. 


WARREN, 


The League held its first meeting for 
the year at Brigham’s Hall. The speaker 
was Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, of Palmer, 
pastor of the Congregational Church, who 
addressed a large and interested audience 
on the need of suffrage for women, and 
gave a very bright account of his own con- 
version. The subject was ‘Politics in the 
Twentieth Century.’’ The annual meet- 
ing of our League was held in April with 
the secretary. The League numbers fifty- 
five members, seventeen being men. The 
summer quarterly meeting was omitted, 
many members being away. The autumn 
meeting was held in October. The League 
has done much work heretofore in trying 
to influence the Representative and Sena- 
ator for this district. As both are strong 
supporters of the cause, that labor now is 
unnecessary. The League has circulated 
regularly two copies of the WoMmANn’s 
JOURNAL among many people who would 
not otherwise see it, and much pleasure 
has been expressed at receiving its visits. 
It is hoped to arrange for a prize speaking 
contest at our next quarterly meeting. 

JuLIA M. Hircncock, Sec. 


WELLESLEY HILLS. 


In response to the Referendum, in the 
fall of 1895, the work was regularly organ- 
ized. A large committee was appointed 
to attend to the circulation of woman suf- 
frage literature, preparatory to the coming 
election. A registration committee was 
appointed under Mrs. Mary Hall, as chair- 
man, which did valuable and effective 
work in holding meetings, and arousing 
interest. 

A committee, of which Mr. Warren A, 
Rodman was chairman, arranged for an 
effective and stirring debate on the ques- 
tion, “Should equal suffrage be granted 
to women?” in which Prof. Hayes, of 
Wellesley, and others took an active part. 
Interesting talks were given by the presi- 
dent of the League, Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Smith, with regard to her work as State 
Organizer in the many towns and cities of 
Massachusetts, showing great interest in 
the cause. 

The result of the work for the Refer- 
endum was shown in the November elec- 
tion. 245 women registered; of these 200 
voted yes, eight voted no, 133 men voted 
yes, 264 no, giving to Wellesley a majority 
of 61. 

A Yellow Tea was given, after the No- 
vember election, to the registered women 
of Wellesley. Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith 
presided. Prof. Hayes, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, Col. Clarke, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
and others spoke. ; 

On Jan. 8, the selectmen of the town 
gave an interesting talk before the League 
on the duties of their respective offices. 
A lively discussion followed. 

On Feb. 19, the president, Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith, gave a delightful talk on 
her trip to Washington asa Massachusetts 
delegate to the National American Annual 
Meeting. 

On March 25, the League held a meeting 
commemorative of Miss Sarah Southwick, 
who was the founder of the League and its 
president for ten years. Resolutions were 
read, addresses were made by Rev. C. C. 
Hussey and others with regard to her anti- 











slavery experience; also informal testi- 
mony was given by neighbors as to her 
great worth. 

On May 18, a very interesting and in- 
structive paper was read by Mr. Warren 
A. Rodman on the ‘‘New Woman.” 

The last regular annual meeting of the 
League was held Oct. 26. The early part 
of the evening was devoted to reports, 
election of officers, and a résumé of the 
year’s work; refreshments were served, 
and a social hour followed. Our officers 
are as follows: President, Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith; vice-president, Mrs. Mary 
Hall; honorary v.ce-presidents, Col, Al- 
bert Clarke, Mrs. Mary C. Sawyer, Prof. 
Ellen Hayes, of Wellesley College; secre. 
tary, Mrs. Annie F. Pratt; treasurer, Mrs. 
Caroline S. Rodman; executive committee, 
Mrs. Ellen Vorse, Mrs. Abel Stevens, Mrs. 
Annie Spencer, Miss Rebecca Eaton, 
Messrs F. H. Gilson, Warren A. Rodman. 

A. F. Pratt, Sec. 
WINCHESTER. 

During the past year, 1896, this League 
met in the months of February, March, 
April, May, October, November and 
December, the attendance at each meeting 
being satisfactory. The League has been 
addressed by-two prominent women, viz.: 
Mrs. M. C. P. Billings, of Cambridge, who 
spoke on ‘Good Citizenship for Men and 
Women,” and the Rev. Mary T. Whitney, 
who gave an address on “Scientific Family 
Culture.” 

At each meeting the League has been 
entertained with music, readings, etc., 
and at most of the meetings some special 
subject bearing on the object of the 
League or in which women are interested, 
as for instance “Laws for Women,” 
“Child Study,” ete. 

As no woman is nominated to serve on 
the School Committee for Winchester, no 
special steps were taken in connection 
with the annual elections. Yet women 
are doing good work in Winchester. We 
have two women overseers of the poor, 
who have occupied that position for years, 
and Winchester recognizes the efficiency 
of women as principals of schools, as they 
have just appointed Miss Maston to the 
position of principal of the Wadleigh 
School after she had been a teacher in 
that school for many years. 

The League has watched with great 
interest the increased attention paid, 
throughout the country, to the develop- 
ment of the question of woman suffrage, 
and has also requested the representatives 
of the town at the State House to vote in 
favor of the question when it is before the 
Legislature. 

The League also stands ready to do all 
in its power to assist in the furtherance 
of the objects of the League. 

Mrs. Blood has been reélected to the 
State Board of Directors, and Mrs. Wilson, 
the president of the League, as the dele- 
gate to the annual convention. 

H. Freetuy, Sec. of the League. 


WOBURN, 


The League holds regular monthly 
meetings in the Y. M. C. A. parlors. Cur- 
rent events are given by the members, and 
the study of ‘*The Citizen and Neighbor’ 
is then taken up. At our April meeting 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney gave a very inter- 
esting lecture on ‘‘Family Culture.” We 
held a special meeting before election and 
invited speakers to discuss “Our Cur- 
rency.’’ It was a spirited meeting, and 
much interest was manifested. At our 
last meeting Temperance was discussed, 
and there was much interest in the ques- 
tion of license or no license. The mem- 
bership and attendance are about the same 
as last year. 

PHOEBE A, GIFFORD, Sec. 
Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Pres. 
>. 


A CHANCE FOR WOMEN SCIENTISTS. 











England has had no free chemical and 
physical laboratory for the use of experts 
as apart from students, although no less a 
man than Faraday urged, forty years ago, 
the equipment of such an institution. But 
now London is to have its Davy-Faraday 
Research Laboratory open to all persons 
who are competent to undertake original 
research in chemistry, and without re- 
striction as to sex or nationality. It is 
the gift of Dr. Ludwig Mond, a distin- 
guished chemist, and the proprietor of 
one of the largest chemical works in Eng- 
land. He has fitted up a building in 
Albemarle Street, adjoining the Royal 
Institution, and, in addition to its com- 
plete equipment, he has endowed it with 
$300,000. This Davy-Faraday Research 
Laboratory, as it is to be called, is prac- 
tically a gift to the Royal Institution, and 
it will be governed by that eminent scien- 
tific body under conditions laid down by 
Dr. Mond —conditions most liberal in 
their nature. 

The laboratory is fitted with the newest 
and most improved apparatus. It is pri- 
marily intended for promoting the study 
of chemistry and physics; but liberal pro- 
vision has been made for researches in 
metallurgy. There is a department for 
thermochemical research, another for 
pyrochemical research. There is a me- 
chanics’ room, an electrical work-room 
with a battery of twenty-six accumulators, 
and there are constant temperature vaults. 
All these are in the basement. 

Above are rooms for research in organic 
and inorganic chemistry, a balance room 
and a fire-proof room for experiments 
with sealed tubes. There is a large library, 
and a museum of apparatus. There are 
rooms for operators who wish to carry on 
special investigations, There is a photo- 
graph room. In fact, there is everything 
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that can be desired in such an establish- 
ment. The roof is flat and asphalted, 
and work can be carried on there when 
necessary. 
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HOME NURSING. 


BY EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 


In almost every household, there is the 
feminine member of the family upon whom 


devolves the work of nursing, during | 


cases Of illness of more or less duration. 


When the family consists of adults one | 


daughter Las generally gradually slipped 
into her mother’s place in this respect, 
but while the children are small, the 
mother is, of course, the family nurse. 

For many reasons this is asit should be, 
perhaps, but, for a greater number, the 
mother is the very last person to under- 
take the work, both on her own account 
and on that of the child she is to nurse. 

In the first place, the mother argues in 
favor of her affection for the child, while 
this same affection is the greatest argu- 
ment against her real efficiency. By rea- 
son of her very feeling, she is prevented 
from doing firmly and regularly all that 
is required in nursing. She ‘uses her 
judgment” when strict attention to orders 
is necessary. The patient cries and whines, 
and, unless she is an exceptional mother, 
the teaspoonful of bitter medicine is either 
made very scant, or the time for taking is 
delayed. She resorts to coaxing and cajol- 
ing and persuading, all of whic h is delete 
rious to the patient, and retards con- 
valescence by inducing a condition of 
excitement. 

If all this could be of any possible bene- 
fit to the invalid, then, indeed, would 
there be nothing to say. But it is not, 
and is, as well, an unwarrantable sacrifice 
upon the part of the mother, as I think we 
can prove later. 

A nurse trained for the purpose, or 
even an obliging neighbor or relative, is 
of far more advantage all around. She 
can see, and will see, that there is great 
regularity of treatment in the sick-room. 
She, having her mind free from other 
household arrangements and manage- 
ment, can give her undivided attention to 
the patient. And she can do it with far 
less mental and physical strain than can 
the mother. While the mother is making 
Mary’s bed or administering her medicine, 
she has her ears constantly open to listen 
for baby’s cries, and her nose constantly 
tilted to catch the odors ascending from the 
kitchen. For only in this way, from her 
isolated perch, can she judge whether the 
meals are being hurried, or even being 
started on time. Her mind is in a con- 
stant strain devising plans, laying out 
future work, wondering what the children 
are at, and tending the patient. What 
wonder that the last imbibes from her 
nurse a restless frame of mind which 
affects her whole system ? For, little as 
one may believe it, nothing is more quickly 
communicated to a patient than the men- 
tal atmosphere of the nurse. 

Now, then, for the mother herself. 
Housekeeping, with its multiform duties 
and demands, is, if well conducted, enough 
for one woman to contend with, Add to 
this the conditions previously spoken of, 
and what wonder that the illness of the 
nurse so often follows that of the child or 
husband, and now some one must come in 
to take the mother’s place. How much 
better to have a nurse for the first invalid, 
and thus avoid the probability of a second, 


‘The Empress Frederick, of Germany, ' is 
visiting her mother, Queen Victoria, and 
recently celebrated her 56th birthday by 
| an elaborate dinner party. She is con- 
sidered one of the best scholars among 
the royal women of Europe. 

Mrs. Maria Saxton, an aunt of Mrs. 
McKinley by marriage, has been invited 
by Major and Mrs. McKinley to make her 
home in the White House with them, and 


has accepted the invitation. She is one 
| of Mrs. McKinley’s warmest personal 
| friends. 


The New York Woman’s Press Club held 
a Christmas celebration at the club-rooms 
in Carnegie Hall, nearly 400 members and 
guests being present. There were musie, 
short speeches, a banquet, and an address 
by Mrs. Westover-Allen, of the New York 
Tribune, on ‘Modern Journalism.” 

A fragment of a letter written in Char- 
lotte Bronté’s own hand, shows her char- 
acter as well as anything that she ever 
wrote. It is the ending of a letter to 
Miss Nussey, and these are the lines: 
‘Submission, courage — exertion when 
practicable—these seem to be the weapons 
with which we must fight life’s long bat- 
tle. Yours faithfully, C. Bronté,” 

It is reported from California that Mrs. 
Annie Brown Adams, daughter of John 
Brown of Ossawatamie, and the only sur- 
viving member of his family, is in dire 
need. She is living in the northern part 
of California, with her eight children, 
bravely struggling with adversity. The 
eldest son is grown, the youngest about 
ten years old. Recently the house took 
fire, and, with its contents, was burned. 
The family was struggling to pay off a 
small mortgage, and now has nothing ex- 
cept what friends supply. 

A young Englishwoman has just been 
presented with the freedom of a London 
guild, the Worshipful Company of Gar- 
deners, an honor rarely conferred on a 
woman, but earned by her through her 
“History of Gardening in England.” She 
is a daughter of Lord Amherst. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TOLD IN THE DARK. 








BY CHARLES STUART PRATT, 





Leo was in bed. He had said ‘Now I 
lay me;”’ then he had asked his mother 
to turn down the light. 























by leaving the mother to pursue her regu- 
lar avocations without the added physical 
and mental labor entailed by watching 
beside the sick-bed of one near and dear! 
The mere wear and tear upon the affec- 
tions in witnessing sufferings one is not 
able to relieve is in itself strain enough to 
break many down. 

Hence, as we have argued, whoever may 
or may not be called upon to do it, a 
mother is the very last one to undertake 
the “home nursing.’’—The Home. 


-_-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

A new block of flats in the West End of 
London displays the announcement, ‘‘To 
Let, for Lady Bachelors only.” 

The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation is feeling happy just now over 
their Christmas gift from Mr. B. F. Keith, 
who is a true friend to all newspaper-folk, 








and who has sent them a check for $300. 


Leo was a very lion to face all outside 
foes. He was not so brave when face to 
face with the little Knight of Right within 
him. That was what mother called his 
conscience—the little Knight of Right. 

Mother knew what it meant when Leo 
asked to have the light turned out; she 
sat down on the bed, and took Leo’s hand, 
and said in a tender, encouraging way: 

**Tell mother all about it.” 

Leo lay very still for some minutes, 
then he burst out in a boy’s way right in 
the middle of the stery: 

“P’r’aps you'll think ’twasn’t so—an’ I 
don’t know as I'd b’lieve it myself only I 
saw them with my own eyes—I did, 
mother! an’ you'll say yes, won’t you, 
mother? [ couldn’t help it, really I 
couldn’t—and she’s down in the kitchen!” 

Mother smiled. She stroked the little 
brown fist. She spoke gently: 

‘What was the strange sight, and who 
is ‘she’?”’ 

“Well, it was this way. We boys were 
coming home from skating, just dark, an’ 
a cat scatted across the road, an’ all the 
fellows snowballed her—I did, too, mother 
—an’ she tried to squirm through a picket 
fence an’ got caught an’ couldn’t get 
through, or back either, an’ all the boys’ 
yelled—an’ that very minute the East 
Enders fired on us from over the wall, and 
we had a regular fight, an’ drove’em all 
the way back, just like the Minute Men 
that time at Lexington. 

“Then it was dark, an’ I came home 
from the corner alone. An’ along in the 
pine woods—this is true, mother, "tis, I 
saw it with my own eyes—I saw that kit’s 
face in the dark, in the air—an’ lots of 
other kittens’ faces—the dark was full of 
them, an’ all the eyes looked at me, so 
beggin’-like! I was so sorry—an’—a little 
bit afraid too—an’ I just started an’ run.” 

“Did you leave the kitten faces behind 
when you ran home?” asked mother. 

“I didn’t run home—I—I run back the 
road to where we snowballed the kit; an’ 
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HOW’S THIS? 
| 


| We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 


| for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 


| cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
| We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
| Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions and financially able to 
| Carry out any obligations made 
| firm, 
| West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
| Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
| sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
| Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 

















mewin’ just awful—an’ I got her out an’ 
| brought her home, an’— an’—she’s down 
| in the kitchen now!” 

The little brown fingers squirmed 
around mother’s as he went on doubtfully, 
‘An’ you will say yes, won’t you, mother? 

I couldn’t help it —I really couldn't, 
| mother—an’ we’ve only three other kits, 
you know—only three, mother!’ 

Mother lifted the little brown fist and 
kissed it. “We will take care of her 
somehow,” she said. 

Leo was very still for the next minute 
or two, then he suddenly asked: 

“But the faces, mother, the kittens’ 
faces in the dark—how came they there? 
Such a many kits’ faces—and such eyes!”’ 

Mother kissed Leo again, this time on 
his red lips, as she replied: ‘Perhaps it 
was the doing of the little Knight of 
Right!"’—Little Men and Women. 


-- 


HUMOROUS. 


Bragy—I am a self-made man, sir; | 
began life as a barefoot boy. Jenks—In- 
deed. Well, I wasn’t born with shoes on, 
either.— Exchange. 











‘‘Parker left the Scaddleberry reception 
in a huff.” “Did he? What was the mat- 
ter?” “His hat check was No. 502. Par- 
ker is one of the 400.” — Harper’s Bazar. 








The fine art critic had been looking over 
the pictures submitted for the exhibition. 
“Well,” inquired a friend, ‘‘what do you 
think of them?” “Um—er,” he replied; 
“some of them ought to be hung, and 
some of them ought to be hanged.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Teacher —Is the moon inhabited? 

Bright Scholar—Yes, 

Teacher (sarcastically) — What is the 
population? 

Bright Scholar—One. 


“So,” said Mr. Donegan, “they’s been 
printing the funeral notices av a man that 
wasn’t dead yit. It’s a nice fix he’d be in 
if he had been wan o’ these people that 
believe iverything in the newspapers! ’’>— 
Washington Star. 


The first day Jamie went to school he 
heard the teacher calling the roll and 
each little boy and girl answered prompt- 
ly, ‘‘Present.” When his name was at 
last called, Jamie answered politely: “I 
didn’t bring you one to-day, I didn’t know 
we had to bring a present.” fe.) 


At a Bookstore. Customer—But this 
book bears a date prior to the invention of 
printing. Dealer in Rare Volumes—So 
much the more valuable, sir; so much the 
more valuable. It is proof of its antiquity. 
It was only after the invention of printing, 
you know, that the counterfeiting of old 
volumes was possible. — Boston Tran- 
script. 





SURE TO WIN. 





The people recognize and appreciate 
real merit. That is why Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has the largest sales in the world. 
Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures—abso- 
lutely, permanently cures. It is the One 
True Blood Purifier. Its superior merit 
is an established fact, and merit wins. 





Hoop’s PIxs are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO?! 27, BOSTON, Mass. 








by their 


| MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 








! Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
| tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 





School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, ete. 
Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M, 


Ss Private or Srening a 
lessons if desired. 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


PRECIOUS , 
.- STONES 


Wholesale and Retail. 








At the Very 


Set and Unset Lowest Prices. 


GEMS | 





Alvah Skinner & Son, 


6 Winter St., Cor. Washington, 
ONE FLIGHT. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 





MARK, 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required, 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 


Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 

22 Dundee Street, Boston. 

CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ORATORY & ACTING 


‘LEE and SHEPARD’S 
_ BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 
| CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New E 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearl 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. over 
design in gola and color, ten + $2.50. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M,, 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 
By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of esse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an intr uction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated ; 2 vob 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 


A Manual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N IR. MONA CHESIL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and N prrespondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.” Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Kelation Physical] , Pohit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universes od 
God; with Suggestions in Regard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical o} 
tion and experience. 272 pages ; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School-. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic Union and publist ed under the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated ; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc, Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A_ Handbook of Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretir Charac 
ter from Handwriting. By J. TARINGTON 
KEENE, (°Grapho.") Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong ; Buarto ; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A boox of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions, Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author’ of 
Po New England Country,” etc.’ Illustrated. 
1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” “Redeemer and Re 
leemed,”’ ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R, 
COCKE, M. D., author o “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 


ing in the Tropics. 
a | OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cioth; Mus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON, Cloth ; 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 


 * PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.” Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 


New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 
On the Staff. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 
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Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than haif 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Photo. Co., » §38 Wash’n St. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in FIG T to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A gurely bie and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 conte per pecks, e, or three for $1. Sent 








by mail, he ailey Company, Coop- 
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The Woman’s Column. 








A paper devoted to women’s interests, and es- 
pecially to their right of suffrage. Edited at 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Published weekly. Price, 50 cts. 
@ year. 





“Itis a gem.” —Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small com- 
pass the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles and aqpamente. 
It contains poems and dialogues suitable for recita- 
tion at entertainm nts D pans by Political Equality 
Clubs, and will be found a valuable help in apeping 
u a interest of the meetings.’—Mrs. Zerelda G. 
‘allace. 


“It is the best condensation of the argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement, the method by which that 
argument is enforced, and the news of the movement 
that we have anywhere. Our women cannot do better 








Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up: 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 





there she was, stuck fast in the fence, an’ 


than subscribe for it. and clip items from its bright 
paragraphs for the local press. Also, ‘line it out’ to 
the unconvinced and gainsaying, for its temper is as 
St * its information is valuable.”—Frances 
illard. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALt FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
~roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & co., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 
stamps. 








GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 


Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our s rial offer, and show i to all your 
friends. : 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded tothe patronsof HousE AND 
HomME Patributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER y 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


$ to be awarded Address 2018 Columbia & 
umbia Ave., 
@ House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
our chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY co., 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 





SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12¢. 
‘*To the Sons of America,”’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 





C. WILDE, Woman’s JourNnAL Office, 





teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 


Boston, Mass 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Executive Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, vot- 
ing by correspondence, has decided upon 
Des Moines, Iowa, as the place of holding 
its annual convention for 1897. 

The dates are from Wednesday, Jan. 27, 
to Saturday, Jan. 30, inclusive. 

Des Moines has hospitably arranged to 
entertain the Business Committee of the 
N. A. W.S.A., and the President of each 
State organization in attendance, or her 
proxy. To all regularly appointed delegates 
from State organizations, they offer lodging 
and breakfast without cost, and have ar- 
ranged to have dinner and tea served at a 
nominal price in the building in which the 
Convention will be held. 

It is hoped that, taking the Convention 
thus into the middle West, we shall have a 
large representation from all our State Asso- 
ciations. RACHEL Foster AVERY, 

Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S. A. 

Phila., Pa., Nov. 27, 1896. 


-_<-- 


TO NATIONAL AMERICAN DELEGATES. 





The delegates from the Eastern States 
have decided on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Chicago and Northwestern Railways 
as the “Official Route’ to the National 
Jonvention at Des Moines, Ia. Special 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled sleeping cars 
will be run from New York to Des Moines. 
The, rate from New York to Des Moines 
will be $27.15, and delegates will be fur- 
nished certificates which will enable them 
to return ticket at one-third fare. 

It is expected that the New England 
lines at their next meeting, will make 
corresponding reduction from all points 
in New England to Des Moines and re- 
turn. Those wishing to attend the Con- 
vention from New England, should write 
to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., B. & O. R. R., 
211 Washington St., Boston, for rates and 
full information. Mr. Simmons will re- 
serve accommodations in the special cars 
and will also furnish tickets from any 
point in New England through to Des 
Moines so that baggage may be checked 
through. 

Further information as to date of de- 
parture of the special train, and rates 
from various points in New England, will 
be given in the next issue of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, 


om 


TWO IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS. 

The suffragists of the United States are 
greatly encouraged by having established 
full woman suffrage in two States during 
the past year, and by having secured in 
California a majority of votes outside of 
San Francisco and Oakland. 

With the year 1897 they will redouble 
their activity, and will hold, during this 
month of January, two important conven- 
tions. 

1. In Massachusetts, as will be seen by 
the advertisement in another column, 
there will be held in Association Hall, 
Boston, January’11, and in Park Street 
Chapel, January 12, the annual meeting of 
the State Association, with a brilliant 
array of speakers. Mary A. Livermore 
will preside, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter, Mrs. Howard Stansbury, Rev. Drs. 
Lorimer and Perin, and others, will be 
among the speakers, and the ball should 
be crowded with believers and with dis 
believers as well. At this meeting will 
be sounded a bugle-call. The Legislature 
will be asked for a genuine Referendum 
in the shape of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. More than two-thirds of the quali- 
fied voters of Massachusetts have either 
voted in its favor, or have signified by 
their silence that they have no objection 
to equal suffrage. We shall ask for every- 
thing the Legislature can grant. 

In Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 27-30, will con- 
vene for the 29th time, in annual meeting, 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. Having secured four free 
States for women as a nucleus, plans will 
be now matured for future victories. The 
money and talent of the Association will 
be expended where they will be most 
effective. The battle-ground of 1897 will 

be the States of Montana, Nevada, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Nor 
will the Territories be overlooked. Never 








before have the sigus of the times been so 
propitious. Let us be up and doing. The 
field is ripe for the harvest. H. B. B. 


THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 





Twelve more Armenian refugees arrived 
in Boston this week, in a destitute con- 
dition. All are able and willing to work, 
and it is hoped that those who befriended 
the first party will continue their kindly 
interest in these victims of persecution, 
and will help us to find employment for 
them. 

Most of the ladies who have tried 
Armenian young men to do housework, 
find them a great improvement upon the 
ordinary ‘hired girl.” There are several 
more candidates for such places. Some 
of them could assist in tailoring, repairing 


furniture, etc., in addition to the house | 


work. 


There are also a number of bright | 


Armenian boys and young men anxious 
to do ‘chores’ night and morning for 
their board, and go to school during the 
day. Two benevolent families living near 
a public school have taken one such boy 
between them. one giving him a room and 
the other his meals, and he doing ‘‘chores”’ 
for both. As the country is all dotted 
over with public schools and with benev- 
olent families, it seems as if many of 
these young men might make themselves 
useful in this way. 

Good cooks are scarce, and some of our 
readers may be glad to hear that there 
is a skilled professional cook from Con- 
stantinople among the refugees. He is 
about forty years of age, and bears an ex- 
cellent character. 

All who read this brief article are 
earnestly requested to inquire among 
their friends for any one who is willing to 
employ an Armenian to do housework. 

A. 8. B. 





—>-— 


BISHOP DOANE AND MRS. CRANNELL. 





The articles reviewing Bishop Doane 
and Mrs. Crannell are appearing simulta- 
neously in a number of papers. The 
series has to be interrupted occasionally 
in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, so as not to 
publish them ahead of time, which would 
of course make them unavailable else- 
where. A. 8. B. 





A PROGRESSIVE FRENCH PROFESSOR. 


The friends of equal rights for women 
in Paris are rejoicing over the acquisition 
of a valuable new recruit. M. Jacques 
Flach, professor of the history of com- 
parative legislation at the Collége de 
France, is devoting his this year’s course 
to the history of the condition of women 
in France. In his opening lecture, he 
briefly set forth his own views on the 
general subject. Says Le Temps: 


M. Flach thinks that the code Napoleon 
brutally arrested the natural course of 
evolution by which the condition of 
woman had been constantly improving, 
ever since the time when she was a mere 
chattel, and marriage was a capture or a 
purchase, according to the honesty of the 
man who took possession of her. He 
looks upon the provisions of the code in 
regard to women as unjust, and, more- 
over, as in direct conflict with the customs 
of our day, since a gentleman will always 
hesitate to use the rights which the law 
gives him over his wife. And, finally, he 
declares in so many words that he believes 
in allowing inquiry into the paternity of 
illegitimate children (such inquiry is now 
forbidden by French law) as a means of 
protection to girls, and he demands for 
women complete equality not only of civil 
but of political rights. 

In commenting upon these utterances, 
Le Temps remarks that the views of the 
distinguished professor are perhaps not 
so subversive as they seem, and that, in 
M. Flach’s opinion, the changes in the 
law which he desires would tend to pro- 
mote good morals and the stability of the 
family. A. S. B. 
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MRS. CHANT IN BULGARIA. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant has been visiting 
Bulgaria in the interests of the Armenian 
refugees. Roumania has excluded them, 
but Bulgaria still gratefully remembers 
the shelter and protection that many Ar- 
menians gave to Bulgarian refugees at the 
time of the Bulgarian atrocities, and has 
opened her gates wide to the Armenians 
in their present distress. Consequently 
thousands of refugees are now congregated 
in Bulgaria. From Rustchuk Mrs. Chant 
writes: 

Rustchuk is a town situated on the Dan- 
ube, and claiming a population of 30,000 
or mere. In oneof its poorest quarters is 
atheatre, a plain wooden building, suggest- 
ing a barn with side-galleries, par- 
titioned off into about forty-eight boxes. 
At present nothing but tragedy is being 
rehearsed on its poor stage, and the drama 
is a continuous one, going on all day and 
night before a full house, for some three 
hundred Armenian refugees, men, women 
and children, out of the 2,500 in this town, 
are being temporarily housed in the 
theatre. Itis a humble temple of amuse- 
ment turned into a noble home of refuge. 
It was snowing fiercely as we drove up to 
the gloomy little building, and the driv- 
ing wind blew the crisp flakes about our 








ANNUAL 


Tv 


MEETING 


——OF THE—— 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 





The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 


tion will be held in 


ASSOCIATION HALL, Corner of Boylston and Berkeley Sts., Boston, 
Monday, January 11 1897, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 





Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will preside, and among the speakers at the afternoon 
session will be Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, Mrs. Howarp S. STanssury, of Colorado, 


Miss Evizaspetru U. YAreEs, and Mrs. Eviza Trask HILL. 


addresses are expected from 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


At the evening meeting 


Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 


Organizer of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 


There will be music at both sessions. 


Rev. George L. Perin, 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 


Mrs. Catt will report on the progress of the 


cause in the country at large, and tell of the California campaign, the Idaho victory, 


and the Colorado and Utah elections. 





THE BUSINESS MEETING 


Will be held on Tuesday afternoon, January 12, at 2.30 P. M., in the Chapel of Park 


Street Church, 
present. 


Officers for the coming year will be elected. 


Mrs. Stansbury will be 





Auxiliary Leagues are requested to prepare their annual reports of work and for- 
ward the same to Henry B. Blackwell, corresponding secretary, on or before Jan. 10, 


1897. 


They will be printed for distribution at the business meeting. 


The Leagues will also please remember that they are to be represented at the 
annual meeting this year by delegates, whom they are to elect and provide with cre- 


dentials. 
members. 


Each League is entitled to one delegate at large, and one more for each 25 
Each League should also nominate one member to represent it on the 


State Board of Directors for the coming year. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 





To the New England Delegates. 





Reduced Railroad Rates to National Convention (Jan. 27-30 inclusive), Des Moines, 
Iowa, have been obtained from New York and return. 





Leave New York, foot Liberty Street (via B. & O. Ry.), 2.00 P. M., Jan. 23, ’97 


Leave Philadelphia 

Leave Baltimore (Royal Station) 
Leave Baltimore (Camden Station) 
Leave Washington 

Leave Columbus, O., 

Arrive Chicago 

Leave Chicago (via C. & N. W. Ry.) 
Arrive Des Moines 

Or, Leave Chicago, C. & N. W. Ry., 
And arrive Des Moines 


One-Way 

Rates 

$27.15 

‘aP.ug. *§ * «& $27.15 

t£eor.u. “* © «& $27.15 

Tru. * *& $27.15 

S06P.M. Ot $27.15 

7145A.M. * 4% * $18.50 
900P.M. “* “ « 

10.30P.M. “* “ «& $10.15 
10.15 A.M. * 25 * 
1I5P.M. “ 2 * 
2bPM. OY HC 


Delegates unable to leave on the above date can take the same train on the 


following day, as it runs daily. 


A rate of one and one-third fare has been granted by all Lines. 


Delegates will 


buy regular ticket to Des Moines and request certificates from the Agent, which 
will enable them to secure a ticket returning at one-third the above rates. 
If you wish Sleepers reserved, or desire any further information, write to office 


WomaAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, or to 
MAky G. HlAy, Sec. Ry. Rates, 106 World Bldy., New York. 





faces in a sting-like hail. Our guides 
were two Armenian merchants, members 
of the Rustchuk Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, who are devoting much time and 
labor to their unexpected and uninvited 
guests. As they pushed open the door 
for us to enter, we noted how eagerly they 
were greeted by the crowd of men who 
stood inside. It was a strange, moving 
spectacle before us on the theatre floor— 
of families grouped together on one car- 
pet, in the centre of which, often as not, 
was a pan of hot coals. Numbers of chil- 
dren, with little anxious faces, were on 
tiptoe as to what the strangers might be 
bringing. Oh, for a Santa Claus to bring 
them toys — pathetic babies, pale and 
pinched with the terrors of flight and 
hardships of a long sea-passage, and cold 
and hunger! 

One poor little victim of the modern 
murder of the innocents lay peacefully 
dying in her tiny hammock; over the 
white brow lay a folded cloth—‘‘to keep 
the light from her eyes,’’ whispered her 
older sister, hoarsely—and then I noticed 
the half-healed remains of a bad burn 
where a small timber from the burning 
roof had caught the innocent curly head 
as the mother fled from the homestead 
fired by the Turkish soldiers, One little 
exile—a pretty little creature with lovely, 
confiding eyes—belongs to none in partic- 
ular, but is specially cared for by two 
young men. He was snatched up by one 
of them in the midst of pillage and mas- 
sacre and brought safely away, but what 
has become of his parents no one knows. 
“The boxes are for the married couples 
who have no children,’ said our guides; 
and sure enough, from almost every box 
looked out human faces with more or less 
of sorrow and despairinthem. Bread twice 
a day is all that they have to eat at present, 
although to-night they are to be feasted, 
as the writer has provided the where- 
withal in remembrance of Thanksgiving 
Day a year ago at Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

“One hundred pounds sterling ($500) 
would pay for the placing of all these poor 
exiles in proper homes till March, when 
Bulgarian fields will thaw and call for the 
toil of men and women. Is there no one 
who for Thanksgiving will give $500 for 
this one object? The over-crowding is 











terrible, and already the doctor, who gave 
his labor for love, is fearing an outbreak 
of typhoid fever, or worse. To be sure, 
these are but a small part of the 2,500 
thrown on the neighborly kindness of this 
poor town; but they are typical of all the 
rest, and if funds are wisely contributed 
and distributed, there is no reason why 
the generosity of other countries should 
not easily supplement the hospitality of 
Bulgaria. But above and beyond the 
question of relieving immediate and press- 
ing needs is the larger question of mis- 
sionary work for the uplift of the people 
of this and neighboring countries. Just 
that kind of work which necessitated a 
Toynbee Hall in the East of London, 
and a Hull House in Chicago, is wanted 
here in Rustchuk and everywhere else; a 
primary gospel of soap and water, of bath 
and bath-room, of up-to-date domes- 
tic sanitary arrangements, of a scientific, 
but easily practical, innovation of the 
forces of the beautiful Danube, which 
flows so near and yet so far from the 
needs of this town. With these things of 
the outward and visible set right, the rest 
would follow as certainly as that a clean 
window lets in the sunlight better than a 
foul one. 

Nov. 28.—This article is being finished 
on the train that bears us from Rustchuk. 
At the station one of the committee joy- 
fully informed us that the gift of the day 
before had purchased half a cow, a large 
caldron, and beans and onions, and the 
poor exiles had greatly enjoyed their sup- 
per, the first hot food since landing, three 
weeks ago. If only money is forthcoming, 
the building of the necessary houses could 
be started at once, thus setting the men 
to wholesome work, stirring new home- 
hope and cares in both men and women, 
and promising prosperity to a town that 
deserves well of the civilized world for 
being willing to face such a sudden and 
tremendous difficulty. The headquarters 
of the International Association of the 
Friends of Armenia are at 53 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, and a de- 
voted American lady is the right hand of 
Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, and the other distinguished peo- 
oe have this weighty business in 
and, 





REFERENDUM ECHO IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Shortly before the last city election in 
Cambridge, there were startling stories 
by various Boston papers of the disfran- 
chisement of 500 women in that classic 
city, and a full account of the means taken 
to reinstate them, with illustrations and 
headlines varied and fanciful The whole 
story has not yet been accurately told, 
and as it elucidates points which are of 
interest to every woman voter in the 
State, it deserves the consideration of our 
readers. 

The attention of the president of the 
Suffrage League was first called to the 
matter by a little item in one of the local 
papers, which began: 

There has been great indifference in 
regard to registration of women this year 
as voters. About 800 were on the lists 
last year; of that number 500 were not 
returned by the assessors as desiring to 
vote. 

A little investigation of the voting lists 
showed that none of the names added at 
the Referendum were to be found on this 
year’s list, and it seemed likely that in 
some way that list had failed to find its 
way into the hands of the assistant asses- 
sors to be verified. The law had been 
changed, so that while in 1895 the assist- 
ant assessors were to “receive the re- 
quests’ of women who wished to vote, in 
1896 their duties were to ‘‘inquire at the 
residences of the women voters whose 
names are contained in the list transmitted 
to said assessors by the registrars, whether 
svoch women voters are residents thereat, 
and shall thereupon make a list of the 
women voters so feund by them.” 

In every one of the accounts in the Bos- 
ton papers this point was incorrectly 
stated, and the duties of the assessors 
were said to be to return the names of 
those ‘‘desiring to vote.’’ A saying was 
reported from one assistant assessor, that 
it was not his business to find out what 
women wanted to vote. He was entirely 
right, his only duty being to verify the 
residences of the women voters, as given 
in the registrars’ list. 

When it was found that these 500 names 
had not been verified by the assessors, a 
meeting was called by postal card, in the 
vestry of the First Universalist Church, by 
women representing the Suffrage League, 
the W. C. T. U., and the Political Equality 
Association. Five hundred were notified, 
and it was expected that the means of 
rectifying the mistake would be stated. 
The law allows for the correction of a 
clerical error, which this plainly was, but 
the Board of Registrars, having made no 
error, would not make out a certificate of 
error, unless they first received a certifi- 
cate from the assessors that it was due to 
an error in that office. 

On the morning of the meeting, such a 
certificate was proposed by the assessors, 
and a conference of both boards called, 
who announced at 2.30 P. M. that they 
could not agree, which was the message 
taken to the meeting. The meeting in 
the church was temperate and business- 
like. Both assessois and registrars were 
invited to state their case. No assessors 
were present, but the full board of regis- 
trars appeared. A committee of one 
woman from each ward was chosen to 
wait upon the assessors on Monday morn- 
ing. Before that time representatives of 
the two boards met and arranged a blank, 
which would be signed by the assessors 
and accepted by the registrars. 

The committee left City Hall about 10 
A. M., went to the house of one of their 
number and directed 500 postals, which 
were printed and distributed in the 4 
P. M. mail all over the city. One of the 
first women presented herself at 6.30 
A. M. at the registrars’ office in Cam- 
bridgeport, on election day, voted in North 
Cambridge, and then went to East Boston 
to her school, All the morning, in groups 
of from three to ten, they stood in line at 
the registrars’ office. The warden of the 
election, held in the next room, glanced 
at the long line, and said, in a superior 
way, ‘*They’ve got a good deal to do to 
come up to the men’s standard.’’ He 
jumped to the same conclusion as the 
aforementioned editor, that “if anything 
was wrong, it must be the women’s fault.” 
This editor, be it said, did full justice to 
the women in the issue which followed 
the election. The men’s standard was 
apparent later, when the only man who 
applied, during the whole day, was told 
that he went to the wrong precinct to 
vote, and that he would find his name on 
the list if he went to the right place—a 
man born and reared in the city and ward 
in which he tried to vote. 

One old lady of ninety-one appeared. 
Two young girls came from their work 
in their noon hour. It should be said 
that many of the original 500 were girls 
whose time was not their own in the day- 
time, so they registered in the evening. 
These could not reinstate their names. 

When the day closed, 132 had appeared 
before the registrars and been reinstated. 
A large proportion of these said to the 
woman who stood there representing the 
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Special Sale = | 
% FUR CAPES. 





ASTRACHAN CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $35. 
30 inch, $35, worth $50. 


30 inch, $28, worth $40. 
30 inch, $42, worth $58. 


WOOL SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $25, worth $37. 


30 inch, $28, worth $42. 


30 inch, $38, worth $55. 


ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES. 


30 inch, $23, worth $35. 
33 inch, $36, worth $50. 
36 inch, $41, worth $55. 


30 inch, $31, worth $45. 
33 inch, $44, worth $60. 
36 inch, $48, worth $70. 


Seal and Persian Lamb Jackets at Very Low Prices. 


A Line of Winter Cloth Jackets, $6, $9 and $12. 
* Formerly $10, $15 and $18. * 





INTERNATIONAL FUR CO., 


39 and 41 Summer Street, Boston. 














Suffrage League: ‘‘We thought we would 
make the effort, because you have taken 
so much pains to let us know, and make 
it easy for us.”’ 

There are two morals: to this tale. The 
first is for the women, and is the very 
practical direction to look on the posted 
list, always, every year. These Referendum 
women were told, when they registered, 
that their names would be kept on, like 
those of men, so long as they lived in the 
same place. But no rules can be given 
that will cover every case, and it is safe 
always to look, each year, just after the 
State election, while there would still be 
time to register if necessary. 

The second moral is for the men, If 
the women respond so loyally when one 
of their own number takes a little pains 
to make it easy for them, what would 
they not do if their husbands, sons and 
brothers should show them as unmistak- 
ably their sympathy and interest. O, men 
of Massachusetts, our brothers, try it, and 
see if indifference does not melt away 
before the warmth and light of human 
sympathy! Mary P. C. BILLINGs. 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Miss ISABELLA M. S. Top died on Dec. 
8, at Belfast, Ireland. The Northern 
Whig says: 

Not for a lengthened period has there 
occurred in Belfast a death which will 
cause such sincere and widespread regret. 
The name of this accomplished lady was 
well known throughout the United King- 
dom, and the fact that she is now no more 
will be keenly felt by thousands upon 
thousands who have listened to her 
speeches and read her letters, and as they 
did so have admired more and more her 
sincere earnestness and great ability. 
Amongst those who will be grieved to 
receive the mournful intelligence will be 
many prominent statesmen who had re- 
ceived from Miss Tod sagacious counsel on 
a variety of prominent subjects. As was 
said regarding her some three years since 
ina London monthly: ‘In the history of 
social reform, and especially as it relates 
to efforts made in recent years for the 
elevation, education and true advance- 
ment of women, no name is better known 
or more deeply and justly honored. Miss 
Tod was an able advocate and a fearless 
pioneer of temperance, social purity, the 
higher education of women, and woman 
suffrage, in the days when the discussion 
of each and all of these subjects was novel 
and unpopular. She brought to bear upon 
them her strong sense of justice and love 
of righteousness, her sound common sense, 
clear brain and fluent speech. She has 
labored earnestly and long to make the 
world better than she found it, has sacri- 
ficed health and ease to promote the 
principles she holds, and has lived to see 
many of the ideas she advocated crystal- 
lize into solid fact, and her opinions 
adopted and supported in circles where 
once they were ridiculed and tabooed. 
Miss Tod had suffered for many years 
from an affection of the lungs, which 
recently assumed a more acute form. 

Of mixed Irish and Scotch descent, Miss 
Tod was born in Edinburgh in 1836. To 
her Scotch father doubtless she owed 
much of the judgment and clear-headed- 
hess which characterized her, but for all 
her verve and enthusiasm, all her devotion 
to the cause of women, she was indebted 
to her Irish mother, who was a woman of 
rare capacity and immense persomal in- 
fluence. All Miss Tod’s sympathies, too, 
were with Ireland, and her affections cen- 
tred around her mother’s family, who 
for three centuries have been settled on 
their own land in County Monaghan. It 
was with pride she recalled how one of 
her maternal ancestors signed at Holy- 
Wood in 1646 the copy of the Solemn 
League and Covenant sent from Scotland to 
hose who, forconscience’s sake, had fled 
© Ireland, and she would point out his 








signature, bold and purposelike, amongst 
those historic names. Another, her great- 
grandfather, was a colonel of volunteers 
in 1782, and one of her most cherished 
possessions was a box made from the 
wood of the pews in the Dungannon 
church, where the conference was held 
which called that famous body into life 
and action. 

She came, as she herself expressed it, 
“of a fighting stock,” and her life was 
one long battle, albeit with peaceful 
weapons, against wrong in any form, but 
especially when done to helpless women 
and children. On many a platform has 
her voice been heard pleading for justice, 
righteousness and temperance. In all 
great causes for which women have 
banded themselves together, Miss Tod 
has been a leader. Asa speaker she was 
eloquent, forcible and inspiring, but 
greater even than her rhetoric or her 
logic was the force of her moral power. 
Her oratory was powerful, but her ear- 
nestness was convincing. 

From an early age she took a deep 
interest in all good and philanthropic 
work, especially when connected with the 
Presbyterian Church, in which she was 
brought up, and of which she was a 
stanch adherent. In those days it was 
impossible for a woman to come before 
the public on platforms to advocate re- 
forms, so Miss Tod contributed to many 
journals on a great variety of subjects, 
but always with a view to raising the 
status of women. In 1867 the Social 
Science Congress held its annual meetings 
in Belfast, under the presidency of Lord 
Dufferin, and at one of the meetings a 
paper on the ‘‘Higher Education of Wom- 
en,’’ written by Miss Tod, was read. Her 
first public speech was made in Bristol in 
1867, where she attended a conference by 
invitation of the late Miss Mary Carpenter. 
It was on the same subject, then in its 
infancy, but beginning to occupy the at- 
tention of many thinking men and women. 
In this question she always took a deep 
interest, and when the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Bill was before Parliament, she, 
with the help of an influential deputation 
of ladies, laid facts of so much importance 
before Lord Cairns that he was induced to 
amend the scheme, which was intended 
to benefit boys only, and admit girls to 
the benefit of the Act. 

Miss Tod’s visit to Bristol widened her 
horizon, and she became acquainted with 
many women in England who were devot- 
ing their lives also to the many causes she 
had at heart. Amongst these were Mrs. 
Margaret Bright Lucas (a sister of John 
Bright), and for many years president of 
the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation; Miss Mary Carpenter, and others. 

From 1869 onwards Miss Tod never 
knew what it was to be without some 
public work. She had been laboring some 
years in the movement which resulted in 
the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, and had formed a local com- 
mittee. It was in connection with this 
work that Miss Tod first fully recognized 
the disadvantage to women of their elec- 
toral disabilities. She saw the want of 
power on the part of women to make their 
influence felt, and when she attended in 
the Lobby of the House of Commons, she 
felt the immense need of representation 
for her own sex. As a result she started 
in Belfast a branch of the National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage, and was made hon- 
orary secretary, a position she held, we 
believe, up to her death. This question, 
thanks to her efforts, has taken deep root 
in Ulster, and has always been in the 
hands of religious and philanthropic men 
and women. It is tobe regretted that she 
did not live to see the fulfilment of a 
desire she had so much at heart as the 
extension of the franchise to duly quali- 
fied women. 

Her advocacy of temperance is well- 
known. There is hardly a town of any 
importance in Ireland, indeed we might 
almost say in the United Kingdom, in 
which she has not spoken on it. Though 
feeling strongly on this subject, her advo- 
cacy was always tempered by good sense 
and tact. She took an active interest in 
the different societies, especially in the 
Irish Women’s Temperance Union. 





In politics Miss Tod was astanch Union- l 


ist. From the time of the introduction by 
Mr. Gladstone of his Home Kule Bill in 
1886, she set herself resolutely by every 
means in her power to prevent its becom- 
ing law. At that critical time she was in 
England, and so great was her influence 
and the importance attached to her opin- 
ion on the Lrish question, that she was 
instrumental in preventing several persons 
of importance in public life from follow- 
ing Mr. Gladstone. Her aid was eagerly 
sought far and wide during the general 
election of that year, and -he spoke at 
many meetings. Her exertions brought 
on a serious illness, and for the last ten 
years she has been more or less an invalid. 
In spite, however, of weakness and ill- 
health, she carried on the crusade, which 
by her was looked upon as of such impor- 
tance that all else was a secondary con- 
sideration. The general public can form 
but a faint idea of how constant was this 
work. A slighting paragraph about Ire- 
land ora misstatement reflecting on Union- 
ists, even in the smallest provincial paper, 
was sufficient to draw from her a letter, 
always dignified and courteous in tone, 
pointing out the error. She was deeply 
interested in the work of the Unionist 
associations, particularly the Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association, whose head- 
quarters are in London. On all questions 
of importance which arose during the 
past eight years her opinion was asked, 
and on many occasions her advice proved 
most valuable. The death of the vener- 
able president and her personal friend, the 
Dowager Lady Stanley, of Alderley, in 
1895, was a great grief to her. 

Almost her last appearance in public in 
Belfast was at the banquet recently given 
by the Lord Mayor to welcome the return 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Duf- 
ferin. Here, as an invited guest, she had 
the pleasure of renewing her acquaintance 
with Lord Dufferin—a matter of many 
years standing. 

It is to be feared the keen interest 
which she recently took in the cause of 
the distressed Armenians and the efforts 
she was induced to make on their behalf 
proved too much for her already enfeebled 
frame. 

Of Miss Tod personally it is a difficult 
matter to speak. To her many friends 
she was endeared by her charm of manner, 
her sterling character, and her earnest- 
ness. Her loss will be felt not alone by 
friends—it will be shared by women every- 
where, who will miss in her a champion 
and a helper. Her sympathy was bound- 
less, and her own goodness of heart made 
her think well of all men and women, so 
that she drew from them also what was 
best. 

In 1884 Miss Tod was made the recipi- 
ent of a testimonial of about one thou- 
sand pounds, contributed by her English 
fellow-workers in her various philanthro- 
pies. Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas (sister 
of the Right Hon. John Bright), founder 
and president of the B. W. T. A.; Mrs. 
Thomasson Bolton, and the Right Hon. 
James Stansfeld, her lifelong friend, were 
the chief promoters. Some years later 
another testimonial, also of considerable 
value, was the spontaneous gift of warm 
admirers of Miss Tod’s worth and work. 
The album which accompanied it con- 
tained one hundred and twenty signatures, 
many of these being in the front rank of 
the Unionist party. The names included 
four dukes and many others of the Eng- 
lish nobility, with leading politicians, 
both men and women. The Countess of 
Shaftesbury, the Dowager Lady Stanley, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Duncan M’ Laren, and 
others. She was also presented with a 
life-size portrait in oils, and with several 
other gifts of a like nature, at different 
times, by her Belfast friends. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec. 30, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The following reply to the letter to our 
Governor-elect, which was printed in your 
issue of last week, has been received: 
“Mrs, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

“Dear Madam: I have received your 
letter of Dec. 18, and carefully read it. I 
am in complete sympathy with the propo- 
sition that women doing the same work 
that men do should receive the same pay. 
Whatever I can do to bring it about, I 
will. The expediency of mentioning the 
subject in my message, however, is not 
clear to me. Sincerely yours, 

“FRANK S, BLACK,” 

With this gracious attitude on the part 
of our new chief magistrate, we may hope 
for some greater meed of justice for 
women under his administration than they 
have heretofore enjoyed. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner took place 
as arranged, last Tuesday, at the Tuxedo. 
About two hundred women sat down in 
the large dining-room, which was taste- 
fully decorated with yellow draperies and 
Christmas greens. Besides the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League, which gave 
the entertainment, the other clubs and 
societies represented were the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
New York State W. S. A., Political Equal- 
ity Clubs of New York City, Kings County, 
Westchester County, and Mount Vernon, 
Society for Political Study, Daughters of 
the Mayflower, Republican Woman’s Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Dames, Daughters of 
the Revolution, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, New England Soci- 
ety, Daughters of 1812, Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Society for 
Social Purity, Workingwoman’s Society, 
the King’s Daughters, Woman’s Health 
Protective Association, Sorosis, Shakes- 
peare Fortnightly Club, Daughters of 
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Cincinnati, College Settlement, Photo 
Club, Christian Endeavor Society, and 
Daughters of the Grand Republic. 

After the words of welcome, which it 
was my pleasing duty, as president, to 
speak, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, our 
new State president, delivered a graceful 
address on ‘The Way to Victory,’’ which 
she described as united and earnest effert. 

Mrs. Donald McLean followed in an 
eloquent speech on ‘The Patriotism of 
Pilgrim Mothers and Present-day Moth- 
ers.”” 

Mrs. Edward Lauterbach spoke on “The 
Enfranchised Woman,” describing her as 
surrounded by happy home ties, as well 
as politically free. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson read her 
humorous verses on “Feminine Vanity,” 
and in response to hearty applause favored 
us with the first reading of a capital poem 
on woman suffrage entitled ‘*They Don’t 
Want It.”’ 

Mrs. Florence Sutro gave an admirable 
resumé of what women have done in 
music. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser spoke in her 
own admirable and quaint manner on ‘A 
Symphony in Yellow,” and Mrs. Sarah 
Sumner Teall, of Syracuse, read an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘Early Heroines.”’ 

Miss Maud Beach and Mrs. Ella Jocelyn 
Horne sang. Mrs. Homes sang ‘Clover 
Blossoms,”’ written and the music com- 
posed by a woman, Clara Kathleen Rogers. 
As the guests entered the dining-hall Miss 
Gisela Frankl played a ‘‘Festival March’ 
of her own composition. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Mary Car- 
penter, the well-known writer, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. John Jasper, the wife 
of the City Superintendent of Public 
Schools; Rev. Phebe Hanaford, president 
of the Society for Political Study, the 
officers of our League, and women 
prominent in literature, music and re- 
form. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt was also pres- 
ent for a while, but left before she could 
be called upon to speak. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 Central Park, South. 


— -_«eoe 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The flags of three cities have now been 
at half mast for three women—Mrs. Polk, 
wife of President Polk, of Nashville, 
Tenn., Mrs. Cooper, the founder of free 
kindergartens in San Francisco, and Mrs, 
Youmans, the pioneer of the W. C. T. U. 
work in Canada, 


We ask attention to the special notice 
of winter board in Sharon, on our eighth 
page. We can recommend both the 
locality and the home referred to, as desir- 
able for persons seeking health, comfort 
and quiet. Sharon, being on very high 
ground, and yet not exposed to bleak 
winds, is acharming winter home. 


The Boston W. C. T. U. has addressed the 
Boston School Committee, pointing out 
the improper favoritism shown by its chair- 
man to liquor dealer Juhn Y. Munroe, 
whose license has already been declared 
illegal and the saloon ordered closed by 
the court as being within 400 feet of a 
schoolhouse. After citing similar cases 
favored by the committee it closes with 
the following impressive appeal: 

We, therefore, most respectfully but 
earnestly pray that such action may be 
taken by the School Board of Boston as 
shall enable its members, individually and 
collectively, to relieve themselves of even 
an imputation of complicity with the 
liquor traffic, and make manifest their 
worthiness to be entrusted with grave 
responsibilities in regard to the moral, 
law-abiding character of the rising genera- 
tion. 


The New York Tribune is one of the 
best family papers in the United Staies. 
Its résumé of the news of the week and 
its woman’s page, foreign letters, book 
reviews, fashions, market reports, and 
other contents, bring a reader into touch 
with all that is best in the life of the 
world, and give one a feeling, after peru- 
sal, that he has had the thoughts of the 
wisest and wittiest. The circulation of 
the Tribune reached the unprecedented 
figure of 245,000 copies a week during the 
campaign. Twenty-three tons of paper 
were required to print each issue. The 
Tribune is sound, clean, complete, and pre- 








eminently the paper of women who are 
ambitious to know what the world is 
doing. The Tribune's colored supplement 
is a pictorial weekly, in colors, worth 
2.50 a year. But it will be sent free to 
every subscriber to the Semi- Weekly Trib- 
une who pays the regular price of $2 a 
year. 





oe 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, ow @pplication, on 
receiptof .. {/. ‘Sf. . $1.69 











MORE CURATIVE POWER 
Is contained in a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla than in any other similar prepara- 
tion. It costs the proprietor and manu- 
facturer more. It costs the jobber more 
and it is worth more to the consunier, It 
has a record of cures unknown to any 
other preparation. It is the best to buy 
because it is the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hoop’s PILxs are the best family cathar- 
tic and liver medicine. Gentle, reliable, 
sure. 

——_o—_——- 

2,000,000 feet of lumber were used in 
1895, in manufacturing packing boxes for 
ENAMELINE. ‘ 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
Je Ju JAMONccccccccccvcccccccsess General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, JAN. 4. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


ROYAL MIDDY. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. ata 





Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 25 cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and socents, according to location 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH....«.... Proprietor and Manager 
Monday, Jan. 4, Fifth Annual Tour, Mr. 


JOHN DREW 


In His Greatest Triumph, 


“ROSEMARY.” 


“‘THAT’S POR REMESIBRANCE.” 
Direct from 150 NIGHTS at the Empire Theatre, 
New York. 
Evenings promptly at 8. Wed, & Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Be’ DOIN SQUARE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 








Next week, commencing Monday, Jan. 4._ Harry 
Williams’ Great Play of Life in New York, 


A BOWERY GIRL. 


With FLORRIE WEST and a big cast. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 





THE BOSTON PRESS HAVE DE- 
CLARED THAT THE 


A230 CO 


IS A POPULAR SUCCESS. 


A collection of the most magnificent animals 


IN THE WORLD. 
CHIQUITA, *;520"" 
And other novel features in the Lower Hall. 


Open Daily from 10 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10.30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, Adults 25c. Children 10c. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 


Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou Pehance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


OPIUM e222 Soest 
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THE YOUNG STATE. 


BY JOMN JAMES PIATT. 





Far off a young State rises, full of might; 

I paint its brave escutcheon. Near at hand 

See the log cabin in the rough clearing stand ; 

A woman by its door, with steadfast sight, 

Trustful, looks westward, where, uplifted 
bright, 

Some city’s apparition, weird and grand, 

In dazzling quiet fronts the lonely land, 

With vast and marvellous structures wrought 
of light, 

Motionless on the burning cloud afar: 

The haunting vision of a time to be, 

After the heroic age is ended here, 

Built on the boundless, still, horizon bar 

By the low sun, his gorgeous prophecy 

Lighting the doorway of the pioneer. 


a 


THE HEAVENWARD CALL. 








BY LUCY LARCOM. 


What shall I do, my Lord, my God, 
To make my life worth more to thee? 
Within my heart, through earth abroad, 
Deep voices stir and summon me. 


Through strange confusions of the time 
I hear thy beckoning call resound ; 
There is a pathway more sublime 
Than yet my laggard feet have found. 


My coward heart, my laggard feet, 
They hold me in bewildering gloom; 
Come thou my stumbling steps to meet, 

And lift me unto larger room! 


The dearest voice may lead astray ; 

Speak thou! Thy word my guide shall be— 
Oh, not from life and man away, 

But through them, with them, up to thee. 


It is not much these hands can do; 
Keep thou my spirit close to thine, 

Till every thought thy love throbs through, 
And all my words breathe truth divine! 


With souls that seek thy pure abode, 
Let my unfaltering soul aspire! 
Make me a radiance on the road— 
A bearer of thy sacred fire! 
oe 


FORWARD. 











BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 





Dreamer, waiting for darkness with sorrow- 
ful, drooping eyes, 

Linger not in the valley bemoaning the day 
that is done! 

Climb the Eastern mountains and welcome 
the rosy skies,— 

Never yet was the setting so fair as the rising 
sun! 


Dear is the past; its treasures we hold in our 
hearts for aye; 

Woe to the hand that would scatter one 
wreath of its garnered flowers ; 

But larger blessings and honors will come 
with the waning day,— 

Hail, then, To-morrow, nor tarry with yes- 
terday’s ghostly hours. 


Mark how the summers hasten through the 
blossoming fields of June, 

To the purple lanes of the vintage and levels 
of golden corn ; 

“Splendors of life I lavish,’ runs Nature’s 
exultant rune, Me 

“For myriads press to follow and millions 
are yet unborn.” 


Think how eager the earth is and every star 
that shines 

To circle the grander spaces around God’s 
throne that be; 

Never the least moon loiters nor the largest 
sun declines,-- 

Forward they roll forever those glorious 
depths to see. 


Dreamer, waiting for darkness with sorrow- 
ful, drooping eyes, 

Summers and suns go gladly and wherefore 
dost thou repine? 

Climb the hills of morning and welcome the 
rosy skies,— 

The joy of the boundless future,—nay, God 
himself is thine! 





JOINT OWNERS IN SPAIN. 


—— 


BY ALICE BROWN. 





The Old Ladies’ Home, much to the 
sorrow of its inmates, ‘‘set back from the 
road.” A long box-bordered walk led 
from the great door down to the old turn- 
pike, and thickly bowering lilac bushes 
forced the eye to play an unsatisfied hide- 
and-seek with the view. The sequestered 
old ladies were quite unreconciled to their 
leaf-hung outlook; active life was presum- 
ably over for them, and all the more did 
they long to ‘see the passing” of the lit- 
tle world which had usurped their places. 
The house itself was very old, a stately, 
square structure, with pillars on either 
side of the door, and a fanlight above. It 
had been unpainted now for many years, 


and had softened into a mellow lichen-. 


gray, so harmonious and pleasing in the 
midst of summer’s vital green that the 
few artists who ever heard of Tiverton 
sought it out, to plant umbrella and easel 
in the garden, and sketch the stately 
relic; photographers also made it one of 
their accustomed haunts. Of the artists 


into groups upon the green, to be ‘‘took”’ 
and carried away with the house. 

One royal winter’s day there was a 
directors’ meeting in the great south 
room, the matron’s parlor, a spot bearing 
the happy charm of perfect loyalty to the 
past, with its great fireplace, iron dogs 
and crane, its settle and entrancing corner 
cupboards. The hard-working president 
of the board was speaking hastily and 
from a full heart, conscious that another 
instant’s discussion might bring the tears 
to her eyes: 

‘*May I be allowed to say—it’s irrelevant, 
I know, but I should like the satisfaction 
of saying it—that this is enough to make 
one vow never to have anything to do 
with an institution of any sort, from this 
time forth for evermore! ”’ 

For the moment hada apparently come 
when a chronic annoyance must be recog- 
nized as unendurable. They had borne 
with the trial, inmates and directors, quite 
as cheerfully as most ordinary people 
accept the inevitable; but suddenly the 
tension had become too great, and the 
universal patience snapped. Two of the 
old ladies, Mrs. Blair and Miss Dyer, who 
were settled in the Home for life, and 
who, before going there, had shown no 
special way wardness of temper, had proved 
utterly incapable of living in peace with 
any available human being; and as the 
Home had insufficient accommodations, 
neither could be isolated to fight her 
“black butterflies’’ alone. No inmate, 
though she were cousin to Hercules, 
could be given a room to herself; and the 
effect of this dual system on these two, 
possibly the most eccentric of the number, 
had proved disastrous in the extreme, Each 
had, in her own favored fashion, “kicked 
over the traces,’’ as the matron’s son said 
in town meeting (much to the joy of the 
village fathers), and to such purpose that, 
to continue the light-minded simile, very 
little harness was left to guide them withal. 
Mrs, Blair, being ‘“‘high-sperited,’’ like all 
the Coxes from whom she sprang, had 
now so tyrannized over the last of her 
series of room-mates, so brow-beaten and 
intimidated her, that the latter had actually 
taken to her bed with a slow fever of dis- 
couragement, announcing that ‘‘she’d 
ruther go to the poor-farm and done with 
it than resk her life there another night; 
and she'd like to know what had become 
of that handred dollars her nephew 
Thomas paid down in bills to get her into 
the Home, for she’d be thankful to them 
that laid it away so antic to hand it back 
before another night went over her head, 
so’t she could board somewhere decent 
till’t was gone, and then starve if she’d 
got to!” 

If Miss Sarah Ann Dyer, known also as 
a disturber of the public peace, presented 
a less aggressive front to her kind, she 
was yet, in her own way, a cross anda 
hindrance to their spiritual growth. She, 
poor woman, lived in a scarcely varying 
state of hurt feeling; her tiny world 
seemed to her one close federation, exist- 
ing for the sole purpose of infringing on 
her personal rights; and though she would 
not take the initiative in battle, she lifted 
up her voice in aggrieved lamentation over 
the tragic incidents, decreed for her 
alone. She had perhaps never directly 
reproached her own unhappy room-mate 
for selecting a comfortable chair, for 
wearing squeaking shoes, or singing 
‘‘Hearken, ye sprightly,’’ somewhat early 
in the morning, but she chanted those ills 
through all her waking hours in a high 
yet husky tone broken by frequent sobs. 
And therefore, as a result of these domes- 
tic whirlwinds and too stagnant pools, 
came the directors’ meeting, and the help- 
less protest of the exasperated president. 
The two cases were discussed for an hour 
longer, in the dreary fashion pertaining 
to a question which has long been supposed 
to have but one side; and then it remained 
for Miss Mitchell, the new director, to 
cut the knot with the energy of one to 
whom a difficulty is fresh. 

‘Has it ever ocurred to you to put them 
together?’’ asked she. ‘‘They are impos- 
sible people; so naturally, you have 
selected the very mildest and most Chris- 
tian women to endure their nagging. 
They can’t live with the saints of the 
earth. Experience has proved that. Put 
them into one room, and let them fight it 
out together.”’ 

The motion was passed with something 
of that awe ever attending a Napoleonic 
decree, and passed, too, with the utmost 
good breeding; for nobody mentioned the 
Kilkenny cats. The matron compressed 
her lips and lifted her brows, but said 
nothing; having exhausted her own re- 
sources, she was the more willing to take 
the superior attitude of good-natured 
skepticism. 

The moving was speedily accomplished, 
and at ten o’clock, one morning, Mrs. 





the old ladies disapproved, without dis- 
senting voice. It seemed a ‘‘shaller’’ pro- 
ceeding to sit out there in the hot sun 
for no result save a wash of unreal colors 
on a white ground, or a few hasty lines 
indicating no solid reality; but the pho- 
tographers were their constant delight, 
and they rejoiced in forming themselves 


Blair was ushered into the room where 
her forced colleague sat by the window 
knitting. There the two were left alone. 
Miss Dyer looked up, and then heaved a 
tempestuous sigh over her work, in the 
manner of one not entirely surprised by 
its advent, but willing to suppress it if 





| such alleviation might be. 





She was a 
thin, colorless woman, and infinitely pas- 
sive, save at those times when her ner- 
vous system conflicted with the scheme 
of the universe. Not so Mrs. Blair. She 
had black eyes, “like live coals,’ said her 
awed associates, and her skin was soft 
and white, albeit wrinkled. One could 
even believe she had reigned a beauty, 
as the tradition of the house declared. 
This morning she held her head higher 
than ever, and disdained expression ex- 
cept that of an occasional nasal snort. 
She regarded the room with the air of 


an impartial though exacting critic: two | 


little beds covered with rising-sun quilts, 
two little pine bureaus, two wash-stands. 


The sunshine lay upon the floor, and in | 


that radiant pathway Miss Dyer sat. 


“If I'd ha’ thought I should ha’ come | 
to this,” began Mrs. Blair, in the voice | 


of one who speaks perforce after long 
sufferance, ‘‘I’d ha’ 


Story- ’n’ - a-half 
woods nigh 


in Tiverton Holler. 
house, a good sullar, an’ 


by full of sarsaparilla an’ gold thread! | 


I’ve moved more times in this God-for- 
saken place than a Methodist preacher, 
fust one room an’ then another; an’ bad 
is the best. It was poor pickin’s enough 
afore, but this is the crowner!”’ 

Miss Dyer said nothing, but two large 
tears rolled down and dropped on her 
work. Mrs. Blair followed their course 
with gleaming eyes endowed with such 
uncomfortable activity that they seemed 
to pounce with every glance 

“What under the sun be you carryin’ 
on like that for?’’ she asked at last, giv- 
ing the handle of the water pitcher an 
emphatic twitch to make it even with the 
world. ‘You ain’t lost nobody, have ye, 
sence I moved in here?”’ 

Miss Dyer put aside her knitting with 
ostentatious abnegation, and began rock- 
ing herself back and forth in her chair, 
which seemed not of itself to sway fast 
enough, and Mrs. Blair’s voice rose again, 
ever higher and more metallic: 

**] dunno what you’ve got to complain 
of more ’n the rest of us. Look at that 
dress you’ve got on—a good thick thibet, 
an’ mine’s a cheap, sleazy alpaca they 
palmed off on me because they knew my 
eyesight ain’t what it was once. An’ 
you’re settin’ right there in the sun, get- 
tin’ het through, an’ it’s cold as a barn 
over here by the door. My land! if it 
don’t make me mad to see anybody with- 
out no more sperit than a wet rag! If 
you’ ve lost anybody, why don’t ye say so? 
An’ if it’s a mad fit, speak out an’ say 
that! Give me anybody that’s got a 
tongue in their head, J say!” 

But Miss Dyer, with an unnecessary 
display of effort, was hitching her chair 
into the darkest corner of the room, the 
rockers hopelessly snarling her yarn at 
every move. 

“I’m sure I wouldn’t keep the sun off’n 
anybody,” she said tearfully. ‘‘It never 
come into my head to take it up, an’ I 
don’t claim no share of anything. I guess, 
if the truth was known, *t would be seen 
I'd been used to a house lookin’ south, 
an’ the fore-room winders all of a glare o’ 
light, day in an’ day out, an’ Madeira 
vines climbin’ over ’em, an’ a trellis by 
the front door; but that’s all past and 
gone, past and gone! I never was one to 
take more’n belonged to me; an’ I don’t 
care who says it, I never shall. An’ I'd 
hold to that, if ’t was the last word I had 
to speak!”’ 

This negative sort of retort had an en- 
feebling effect upon Mrs. Blair. 

“My land!”’ she exclaimed helplessly. 
“Talk about my tongue! Vinegar’s 
nothin’ to cold molasses, if you’ve got to 
plough through it.” 

The other sighed, and leaned her head 
upon her hand in an attitude of extreme 
dejection. Mrs. Blair eyed her with the 
exasperation of one whose just challenge 
has been refused; she marched back and 
forth through the room, now smoothing 
a fold of the counterpane with vicious 
care, and again pulling the braided rug 
to one side or the other, the while she 
sought new fuel for her rage. Without, 
the sun was lighting snowy knoll and hol- 
low, and printing the fine-etched tracery 
of the trees against a crystal sky. The 
road was not usually much frequented in 
winter time, but just now it had been 
worn by the week’s sledding into a shin- 
ing track, and several sleighs went jingling 
up and down. ‘Tiverton was seizing the 
opportunity of a perfect day and the best 
of “going,’’ and was taking its way to 
market. The trivial happenings of this 
far-away world had thus far elicited no 
more than a passing glance from Mrs. 
Blair; she was too absorbed in domestic 
warfare even to peer down through the 
leafless lilac boughs, in futile wonderment 
as to whose bells they might be, ringing 
merrily past. On one journey about the 
room, however, some chance arrested her 
gaze. She stopped, transfixed. 

‘*Forever!’’ she cried. Her nervous, 
blue-veined hands clutched at her apron 
and held it; she was motionless for a 
moment. - Yet the picture without would 





died in my tracks | 
afore I’d left my comfortable home down | 


, 
have been quite devoid of interest to 
the casual eye; it could have borne little 
| Significance save to one who knew ‘the 


inner life history of the Tiverton Home, | 


| and thus might guess what slight events 
made up its joy and pain. A young man 
had set up his camera at the end of the 
walk, and thrown the cloth over his head 
preparatory to taking the usual view of 
| the house. Mrs. Blair recovered from her 
| temporary inaction. She rushed to the 
| window and threw up the sash. Her 
husky voice broke strenuously upon the 
stillness: 

‘‘Here! you keep right where you be! 
| I’m goin’ to be took! You wait till I 
| come!” 

She pulled down the window, and went 
| in haste to the closet, in the excess of her 
eagerness stumbling recklessly forward 
into its depths. 

‘‘Where’s my bandbox?” Her voice 
came piercingly from her temporary se- 
clusion. ‘‘Where’d they put it? It ain’t 
| here in sight! My soul! where’s my bun- 
| nit?” 

These were apostrophes thrown off in 
extremity of feeling; they were not ques- 
| tions, and no listener, even with the most 
friendly disposition in the world, need 
| have assumed the necessity of answering. 
| So, wrapped in oblivion to all earthly 
considerations save that of her own in- 
ward gloom, the one person who might 
have responded merely swayed back and 
forth in martyrized silence. But no such 
spiritual withdrawal could insure her 
safety. Mrs. Blair emerged from the 
close’, and darted across the room with 
the energy of one stung by a new despair. 
She seemed about to fall upon the neutral 
figure in the corner, but seized the chair- 
back instead, and shook it with such 
| angry vigor that Miss Dyer cowered down 
| in no simulated fright. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘‘Where’s my green bandbox?’’ The 
words were emphasized by cumulative 
shakes. ‘Anybody that’s took that away 
from me ought to be biled in ile! Hang- 
in’’s too good for ’em, but let me get my 
eye on ’em an’ they shall swing for 't! 
Yes, they shall, higher ’n Gil’roy’s kite!” 

The victim put both trembling hands to 
her ears. 

“TI ain’t deef!”’ she wailed. 

‘‘Deef? I don’t care whether you're 
deef or dumb, or whether you’re num- 
mer’n a beetle! It’s my bandbox I’m 
arter. Isr’el in Egypt! you might grind 
some folks in a mortar an’ you couldn’t 
make ’em speak!”’ 

It was of no use. Intimidation was 
worse than hopeless; even bodily force 
would not avail. She cast one lurid 
glance at the supine figure, and gave up 
the quest in that direction as sheer waste 
of time. With new determination, she 
again essayed the closet, tossing shoes 
and rubbers behind her in an unsightly 
heap, quite heedless of the confusion of 
rights and lefts. At last, in a dark corner, 
behind a blue chest, she came upon her 
treasure. Too hurried now for reproaches, 
she drew it forth, and with trembling 
fingers untied the strings. Casting aside 
the cover, she produced a huge scoop bon- 
net of a long-past date, and setting it on 
her head with the same fevered haste, 
tied over it the long figured veil which 
made an inseparable part of her state 
array. She snatched her stella shawl 
from the drawer, threw it over her shoul- 
ders, and ran out of the room. 

Miss Dyer was left quite bewildered by 
these erratic proceedings, but she had no 
mind to question them; so many stories 
were rife in the Home of the eccentricities 
embodied in the charitable phrase ‘‘Mis’ 
Blair’s way”’ that she would scarcely have 
been amazed had her terrible room-mate 
chosen to drive a coach and four up the 
chimney, or saddle the broom for a mid- 
night revel. She drew a long breath of 
relief at the bliss of solitude, closed her 
eyes, and strove to regain the lost peace 
which, as she vaguely remembered, had 
belonged to her once in a shadowy past. 

Silence had come, but not to reign. 
Back flew Mrs, Blair like a whirlwind. 
Her cheeks wore each a little hectic spot; 
her eyes were flaming. The figured veil, 
swept rudely to one side, was borne back- 
wards on the wind of her coming, and 
her thin hair, even in those few seconds, 
had become wildly disarranged. 

‘“‘He’s gone!” she announced, passion- 
ately. “He kep’ right on while I was 
findin’ my bunnit. He come to take the 
house, an’ he’d ha’ took me an’ been glad. 
An’ when I got open that plaguy front 
door he was jest drivin’ away, an’ I 
might ha’ hollered till I was black in the 
face, an’ then I couldn’t ha’ made him 
hear.”’ 

“I dunno what to say, nor what not to,” 
remarked Miss Dyer to her corner. “If 
I — I’m to blame; an’ so I be if I keep 
still.’’ 





an’ that time I was laid up with my stiff 
ankle, an’ didn’t git into it, an’ to-day my 
bunnit was hid, an’ I lost it again.”’ 

Her voice changed. To the listener it 
took on an awful meaning. 

‘An’ I should like to know whose fault 
it was. If them that owns the winder, 
an’ set by it till they see him comin’, had 
spoke up an’ said, ‘Mis’ Blair, there’s the 
photograph man. Don't you want to be 
took?’ it wouldn’t ha’ been too late! If 
anybody had answered a civil question, 
an’ said, ‘Your bunnit box sets there 
behind my blue chist,’ it wouldn’t ha’ been 
too late then! An’ I ain’t had my like- 
ness took sence I was twenty year old, 
an’ went to Sudleigh Fair in my change- 
able visite an’ leghorn hat, an Jonathan 
wore the brocaded weskit he stood up in 
the next week Thursday. It’s enough to 
make a minister swear!”’ 

Miss Dyer rocked back and forth, 

‘Dear me!” she wailed. ‘Dear me 
suz!”’ 

The dinner-bell rang, creating a blessed 
diversion. Mrs. Blair, rendered absent- 
minded by her grief, went to the table 
still in her bonnet and veil; and this dra- 
matic entrance gave rise to such morbid 
though unexpressed curiosity that every 
one forbore for a time to wonder why Miss 
Dyer did not appear. Later, however, 
when a tray was prepared and sent up to 
her (according to the programme of her 
bad days), the general commotion reached 
an almost unruly point, stimulated as it 
was by the matron’s son, who found an 
opportunity to whisper to one garrulous 
old lady that Miss Dyer had received 
bodily injury at the hands of her room- 
mate, and that Mrs. Blair had put on her 
bonnet to be ready for the sheriff when he 
should arrive. Phis report, judiciously 
started, ran like prairie fire; and the house 
was all the afternoon in a pleasant state 
of excitement. Possibly the matron will 
never know why so many of the old ladies 
promenaded the corridors from dinner 
time until long after early candlelight, 
while a few kept faithful yet agitated 
watch from the windows. For interest 
was divided; some preferred to see the 
sheriff’s advent, and others found zest in 
the possibility of counting the groans of 
the prostrate victim. 

When Mrs. Blair returned to the stage 
of action, she was much refreshed by her 
abundant meal and the strong tea which 
three times daily heartened her for battle. 
She laid aside her bonnet and carefully 
folded the veil. Then she looked about 
her, and, persistently ignoring all the 
empty chairs, fixed an annihilating gaze 
on one where the dinner tray still re- 
mained. 

‘‘I s’pose there’s no need of my settin’ 
down,’’ she remarked bitingly. ‘It’s all 
in the day’s work. Some folks are waited 
on; some ain’t. Some have their victuals 
brought to ’em an’ set under their noses, 
an’ some has to go to the table; when 
they’re there, they can take it or leave it. 
The quality can keep their waiters settin’ 
round day in an’ day out, fillin’ up every 
chair in the room. For my part, I should 
think they’d have an extension table 
moved in, an a snowdrop cloth over it!’ 

Miss Dyer had become comparatively 
placid, but now she gave way to tears. 

‘Anybody can move that waiter that’s 
a mind to,’ she said tremulously. ‘I 
would myself, if I had the stren’th; but I 
ain’t got it. I «ain’t a well woman, an’ I 
ain’t been this twenty year. If old Dr. 
Parks was alive this day, he’d say so. 
‘You ain’t never had a chance,’ he says to 
me. ‘You've been pull-hauled one way or 
another sence you was born.’ An’ he 
never knew the wust on’t, for the wust 
hadn’t come.”’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ It was a royal and explosive 
note. It represented scorn for which Mrs. 





The other old lady had thrown herself 
into a chair, and was looking wrathfully 
before her. 

“It’s the same man that come from 
Sudleigh last August,” she said bitterly. 
“He took the house then, an’ said he 
wanted to again when the leaves were off; 
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Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “ nerve 
tonics,” and opiate compounds, ab- 
surdly advertised as “blood puri- 
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Blair could find no adequate utterance. 
She selected the straightest chair in the 
room, ostentatiously turned its back to her 
enemy, and seated herself. Then taking 
out her knitting, she strove to keep 
silence; but that was too heavy a task, 
and at last she broke forth with renewed 
bitterness: ‘To think of all the wood I’ve 
burnt up in my kitchen stove an’ air-tight, 
an’ never thought nothin’ of it! To think 
of all the wood there is now, growin’ and 
rottin’ from Dan to Beersheba, an’ I can’t 
lay my fingers on it!” 

**T] dunno what you want ’o wood. 
sure this room’s warm enough.” 

“You don’t? Well, ll tell you. I want 
some two-inch boards, to nail up a parti- 
tion in the middle of this room, same as 
Josh Marden done to spite his wife. I 
don’t wan’t more’n my own, but I want it 
mine.”’ 

Miss Dyer groaned, and drew an uncer- 
tain hand across her forehead. 

“You wouldn’t have no great of an 
outlay for boards,” she said drearily. 
“’'Twouldn’t have to be knee-high to keep 
me out. I’m no hand to go where | ain’t 
wanted; an’ if I ever was, I guess I’m 
cured on’t now.” 

Mrs. Blair dropped her knitting in her 
lap. For an instant she sat there motion- 
less in a growing rigidity; but light was 
dawning in her eyes. Suddenly she came 
to her feet, and tossed her knitting on the 
bed. 

‘“‘Where’s that piece o’ chalk you had 
when you marked out your tumbler 
quilt?” she called. The words rang like 
a martial order. 

Miss Dyer drew it forth from the an- 
cient-looking bag, known as a cavo, which 
was ever at her side. 

‘‘Here ’tis,’’ she said, in her forlornest 
quaver. “I hope you won’t do nothin’ 
out o’ the way with it. I should hate to 
get into trouble here. I ain't that kind,” 

Mrs. Blair was too excited to hear or 
heed her. She was briefly, flashingly, 
taking in the possibilities of the room, 
her bright black eyes darting here and 
there with fiery insistence. Suddenly she 
went to the closet, and diving to the 
bottom of a baggy pocket there, drew 
forth a ball of twine. She chalked it, still 
in delighted haste, and forced one end 
upon her bewildered room-mate. 

“You go out there to the middle square 
o’ the front winder,’ she commanded, 
“an’ hold your end o’ the string down on 
the floor. I'll snap it.’’ 

Miss Dyer cast one despairing glance 
about her, and obeyed. 

‘Crazy!’ she muttered. ‘‘Oh, my land! 
she’s crazy’s a loon. I wisht Mis’ Mitchell 
would come in!” 

But Mrs. Blair was following out her 
purpose in a manner exceedingly me- 
thodical. Drawing out one bed, so that 
it stood directly opposite her kneeling 
helper, she passed the cord about the leg 
of the bedstead and made it fast; then, 
returning to the middle of the room, she 
snapped the line triumphantly. A faint 
chalk mark was left upon the floor. 

“There!’ she cried. ‘Leggo! Now 
you give me the chalk, an’ I'll go over it 
an’ make it whiter.’’ 

She knelt and chalked with the utmost 
absorption, crawling along on her knees 
quite heedless of the despised alpaca; and 
Miss Dyer, hovering in a corner, tim- 
orously watched her. Mrs. Blair stag- 
gered to her feet, entangled by her skirt 
as she rose. 

“There!’’ she announced, ‘Now here’s 
two rooms. The chalk mark’s the parti- 
tion. You can have the mornin’ sun, for 
I'd jest as soon live by a taller candle if I 
can have somethin’ that’s my own. I'll 
chalk a lane into the closet, an’ we'll both 
keep a right o’ way there. Now I’m to 
home, and so be you. Don’t you dast to 
speak a word to me unless you come and 
knock here on my headboard—that’s the 
front door—an’ I won’t to you. Well, if I 
ain’t glad to be alone! I’ve hung my harp 
on a willer long enough!”’ 

It was some time before the true mean- 
ing of the new arrangement penetrated 
Miss Dyer’s slower inteiligence; but pres- 
ently she drew her chair nearer the win- 
dow and thoughta little, chuckling as she 
did so. She too was alone. The sensa- 
tion was new and very pleasant. Mrs. 
Blair went back and forth through the 
closet-lane, putting her clothes away, with 
high good humor. Once or twice she sang 
a little—Derby’s Ram and Lord Lovell— 
inacracked voice. She was in love with 
solitude. 

Just before tea, Mrs. Mitchell, in some 
trepidation, knocked at the door, to see 
the fruits of contention present and to 
come. She had expected to hear loud 
words, and the silence almost terrified 
her. Miss Dyer gave one appealing look 
at Mrs. Blair, and then with some inde- 
Cision, went to open the door, for the 
latch was in her house. 

“Well, here you are, comfortably set- 
tled!” began Mrs. Mitchell. She had the 
unmistakable tone of professional kindli- 
hess; yet it rang clear and true. ‘‘May I 
come in?’’ 

“Set right down here,’ answered Miss 
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Dyer, drawing forward achair. ‘I’m real 
pleased to see ye.” 

‘*And how are you this morning?’ This 
was addressed to the occupant of the 
other house, who, quite oblivious to any 
alien presence, stood busily rubbing the 
chalk marks from her dress. 

Mrs. Blair made no answer. She might 
have been stone-deaf, and as dumb as the 
hearthstone bricks. Mrs. Mitchell cast an 
alarmed glance at her entertainer. 

‘“*Isn’t she well?”’ she said softly. 

“It’s a real pretty day, ain’t it?’’ re- 
sponded Miss Dyer. “It *twas summer 
time, I should think there’d be a sea turn 
afore night. I like asea turn myself. It 
smells jest like Old Boar’s Head.” 

“T have brought you down some fruit,” 
Mrs. Mitchell was still anxiously observing 
the silent figure, now absorbed in an ap- 
parently futile search in a brocaded work- 
bag. “Mrs. Blair, do you ever cut up 
oranges and bananas together?’’ 

No answer. ‘The visitor rose, and un- 
wittingly stepped across the dividing line. 

‘Mrs. Biair’’—she began, but she got 
no further. 

Her hostess turned upon her in sur- 
prised welcome. 

‘*Well, if it ain’t Mis’ Mitchell! I can’t 
say | didn’t expect you, for I see you 
goin’ into Miss Dyer’s house not more’n 
two minutes ago. Seemsto me you make 
short calls. Now set right down here, 
where you can see out o’ the winder. 
That square’s cracked, but I guess the 
directors ’l] put in another.”’ 

Mrs. Mitchell was amazed, but entirely 
interested. It was many a long day since 
any person, official or private, had met 
with cordiality from this quarter. 

“I hope you and our friend are going 
to enjoy your room together,” she essayed, 
with a hollow cheerfulness. 

“I expect to be as gay as a cricket,’ 
returned Mrs. Blair innocently. ‘‘An’ I 
do trust I’ve got good neighbors. I like 
to keep to myself, but if I got a neighbor, 
I want her to be somebody you can de- 
pend upon.” 

‘I’m sure Miss Dyer means to be very 
neighborly.’”’ The director turned, witha 
smile, to include that lady in the conver- 
sation. But the local deafness had en- 
gulfed her. She was sitting peacefully by 
the window, with the air of one retired 
within herself, to think her own very 
remote thoughts. The visitor mentally 
improvised a little theory, and it seemed 
to fit the occasion. They had quarreled, 
she thought, and each was disturbed at 
any notice bestowed on the other 

‘*T have been wondering whether you 
would both like to go sleighing with me 
some afternoon?” she ventured, with the 
humility which usually assails humankind 
in a frank and shrewish presence. ‘The 
roads are in wonderful condition, and I 
don’t believe you’d take cold. Do you 
know, I found Grandmother Eaton’s foot- 
warmers the other day! I'll bring them 
along.”’ 

‘‘Law! I'd go anywheres to get out o’ 
here,” said Mrs. Blair ruthlessly. ‘I 
don’t know when I’ve set behind a horse, 
either. I guess the last time was the day 
I rid up here for good, an’ then I didn’t 
feel much like lookin’ at outdoor. Well, 
I guess you be a new director, or you'd 
never ha’ thought on ’t. 

‘*How do you feel about it, Miss Dyer 
asked the visitor. ‘*Will you go—perhaps 
on Wednesday?” 

The other householder moved uneasily. 
Her hands twitched at their knitting; a 
flush came over her cheeks, and she cast 
a childishly appealing glance at her neigh- 
bor across the chalk line. Her eyes were 
fast filling with tears. ‘‘Save me!’’ her 
look seemed to entreat. ‘‘Let me not lose 
this happy fortune.” Mrs. Blair inter- 
preted the message, and rose to the occa- 
sion with the vigor of the intellectually 
great. 

‘*Mis’ Mitchell,’’ she said clearly, ‘‘I 
may be queer in my notions, but it makes 
me as nervous as a witch to have anybody 
hollerin’ out o’ my winders. I don’t care 
whether it’s company nor whether it’s 
my own folks. If you want to speak to 
Miss Dyer, you come along here arter me 
—don’t you hit the partition now!—right 
out o’ my door an’ into her’n. Here, I'll 
knock! Miss Dyer, be you at home?”’ 

The little old lady came forward, flutter- 
ing and radiant in the excess of her relief. 

“Yes, I guess I be,” she said, ‘‘an’ all 
alone, too! I see you go by the winder, 
an’ I was in hopes you’d come in!” 

Then the situation dawned upon Mrs. 
Mitchell with an effect vastly surprising 
to the two old pensioners. She turned 
from one to the other, including them both 
in a look of warm loving-kindness. It 
was truly an illumination. Hitherto, 
they had thought chiefly of her winter 
cloak and nodding ostrich plume; now, at 
last, they saw her face, and read some 
part of its message. 

“You poor souls!’ she cried. ‘*Do you 
care as much as that? Oh, you poorsouls!”’ 

Miss Dyer fingered her apron and looked 
at the floor, but her companion turned 
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abruptly away, even though she trod upon 
the partition in going. 
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handle of,’’ she said. ‘Folks don’t want 
to be under each other’s noses all the 
time. I dunno’s anybody could stan’ it, 
unless twas anemmet. They seem to git 
along swarmin’ round together!’ 

Mrs. Mitchell left the room abruptly. 

‘“‘Wednesday or Thursday, then!’ she 
called over her shoulder. 

The next forenoon, Mrs. Blair made her 
neighbor a long visit. Both old ladies 
had their knitting, and they sat peacefully 
swaying back and forth, recalling times 
past, and occasionally alluding to their 
happy Wednesday. 

‘‘What I really come in for,” said Mrs. 
Blair finally, ‘‘was to ask if you don’t 
think both our settin’-rooms need new 
paper.” 

The other gave one bewildered glance 
about her. 

‘““Why, ’tain’t been on more’n two 
weeks,”’ she began; and then remem- 
brance awoke in her, and she stopped. It 
was not the scene of their refuge and con- 
flict that must be considered; it was the 
house of fancy built by each unto herself. 
Invention did not come easily to her as 
yet, and she spoke with some hesitation. 

“lve had it in mind myself quite a 
spell, but somehow I ain’t been able to fix 
on the right sort o’ paper.”’ 

‘“‘What do you say toa kind of a straw 
color, all lit up with tulips?’ inquired 
Mrs. Blair triumphantly. 

‘Ain’t that kinder gay?” 

“Gay? Well, you want it gay, don’t ye? 
I don’t know why folks seem to think 
they’ve got to live in a hearse because 
they expect to ride in one! What if we 
be gittin’ on a little mite in years? We 
ain’t underground, yet, be we? I see a 
real good ninepenny paper once, all cov- 
ered over with green brakes. I declare if 
*twa’n’t sweet pretty! Well, whether I 
paper or whether I don’t, ’'ve got some 
thoughts of a magenta sofy. I’m tired to 
death of that old horsehair lounge that 
sets in my clock-room. Sometimes I wish 
the moths would tackle it, but I guess 
they’ve got more sense. I’ve allers said 
to myself I’d have a magenta sofy when 
I could get round to it, and I dunno’s I 
shall be any nearer to it than I be now.” 

‘*Well, you are tasty,’’ said Miss Dyer, 
in someawe. ‘I dunno how you come to 
think o’ that!” 

“Priest Rowe had one when I wa’n’t 
more’n twenty. Some of his relations 
give it to him (he married into the quali- 
ty), an’ I remember as if ’twas yesterday 
what a tew there was over it. An’ I said 
to myself then, if ever | was prospered I'd 
have a magenta sofy. I ain’t got to it till 
now, but now I’ll have it if I die for ’t.”’ 

‘*Well, I think you’re in the right on’t.”’ 
Miss Dyer spoke absently, glancing from 
the window in growing trouble. ‘Oh, 
Mis’ Blair,’’ she continued, with a sudden 
burst of confidence, ‘“‘tyou don’t think 
there’s a storm brewin’, do you? If it 
snows Wednesday, I shall give up beat!’’ 

Mrs. Blair, in her turn, peered at the 
smiling sky. 

“T hope you ain’t one o’ them kind that 
thinks every fair day is a weather breed- 
er,” she said, ‘Law, no! I don’t be- 
lieve it will storm; an’ if it does, why, 
there’s other Wednesdays comin’ !’’—At- 
lantic Monthly. 








A FEW FACTS. 


If you are going to Utah, California or 
other western points, the UNION PACIFIC 
offers better facilities than any other line. 

Here are a few of the facts which may 
save you much trouble. 

First. Double daily service via Omaha 
or Kansas City to Denver, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake and Pacific Coast points. 

Second. Fastest time to Utah and Cali- 
fornia points by several hours. 

Third. A solid train, the “Overland 
Limited,’’ runs on time every day in the 
week, making the trip to San Francisco in 
21-2 days from Missouri River, 3 days 
from Chicago, and a similar saving from 
other eastern points. 

Are not these facts worth considering? 

For further particulars address R. TEN- 


BROECK, General Eastern Agent, 287 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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Ir is actual merit that has given Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla the first place among medi- 
cines. It is the One True Blood Purifier 
and nerve tonic. ; 





Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


——Send for Catalogues. —— 


TAYLOR, DelERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
tublishes an artistic quarterly, Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic Ine 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
ree. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

’ PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, ms i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nocth Fynnsytvanie St. 
’ *ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. cootemben 22nd, | 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NgewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 
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3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior tonaphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleanin 
satisfactory. I 
before.’—(Mrs.) T. G. 
Boston. 


“T am glad to give 7 testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in = 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed ” —~Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 


and repairing of my rugs was most 
ave never had them as well done 
T PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 


tory indeed.’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth 


Ave. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 





Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in ’os. 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
earest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
assachusetts Medical Society. 
The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. x 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ poe course of ures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, riological and C linical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also 
te, the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 


ARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


oum=—=§HY TAXING THES 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.”’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send jor a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, -“--. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMARA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7oxxEL 
Union Station, Causeway Street. ; 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P, M. 


“For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at nger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895 
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NATIONAL FRANCHISE REPORT. 


The following report of the year’s work 
of the Franchise Department was pre- 
sented at the recent N. W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention in St. Louis by the National 
Superintendent of Franchise, Miss Marie 
C. Brehm: 

At the beginning of the year, the work 
of this department was begun by sending 
to every State and Territory a personal 
letter, copies of last year’s franchise re- 
port, and copies of suggestions for fran- 
chise work, together with leaflets entitled 
“Why Should Women Vote?” 

In States where this department is not 
found in the State plan of work, letters 
were sent to the State officers urging the 
adoption of this important department. 
The list of State Superintendents has been 
increased by two names. Letters received 
from States without superintendents re- 
port that public sentiment is more favor- 
able, owing to quiet work being done. 
While the W. C. T. U. believes that every 
State has “rights’’ regarding its plan of 
work, and the adoption of such depart. 
ments of the National Union as shall best 
work out the principles for which it 
stands, the National Superintendent of 
Franchise—like every other superin- 
tendent—desires the adoption of her 
department by every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

From reports received, the following is 
submitted: 

CALIFORNIA. 


Has been actively at work to secure an 
amendment to the constitution. Miss 
Sarah M. Severance reports splendid work 
done. An Amendment Association was 
formed, with which all earnest workers 
for the enfranchisement of women co- 
operated, She reports a Woman's Con- 
gress in session one whole week, with 
Misses Anthony, Shaw, Yates, Hay, Har- 

er and Mill as workers, and packed 

ouses of eager listeners. At conven- 
tions and schools of methods, suffrage is 
the topic. The State president, Mrs. B. 
Sturtevant Peet, is an especially faithful 
worker. Much literature has been dis- 
tributed. Two editions of the Pacific 
Ensign have been especially devoted to 
franchise, and considerable space given to 
the subject in every issue of the paper. 
Systematic hand-to-hand work has been 
done. One woman writes: “Every wo- 
man is doing her best.’’ The State super- 
intendent visited eight counties in person. 
Ere this report finds its way into the 
hands of the women at the National Con- 
vention, we shall know whether the hard, 
earnest, persistent work of California’s 
women has been rewarded with the bal- 
lot, or whether the liquor hosts have had 
their way. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Mrs. Annie C. 8. Fenner reports a gain 
of 75 per cent. over last year in the num- 
ber of local superintendents appointed, 
Two hundred copies of the Woman's 
JOURNAL are taken, besides a number of 
other suffrage papers. Ten thousand 
three hundred and seventy-one pages of 
literature have been distributed. Twenty- 
four public meetings reported given 
wholly to suffrage, and hundreds where 
the subject has been represented. Much 
work has been done in all parts of the 
State. The most encouraging sign is the 
increased study among women, which will 
prepare them for an intelligent use of the 
ballot. 

DELAWARE. 

Reports fourteen local and one county 
superintendent. One thousand copies 
of the Woman's Column distributed, and 
five hundred pages of franchise literature. 
Thirty-two public meetings have been 
held in the interests of woman’s ballot. 
The State has been organized for sys- 
tematic work, and is preparing for an 
amendment campaign. 


IDAHO, 

The faithful superintendent has reported 
considerable work done by herself; public 
addresses to the number of fifteen, letters 
and literature sent out, and a large in- 
crease of favorable public sentiment. A 
constitutional amendment is to be voted 
upon Nov. 8. As all political parties have 
declared for woman suffrage, there is 
little doubt of its carrying. [It carried. ] 


ILLINOIS. 

Much educational work has been done. 
The programme for Young Women’s 
evening at the State Convention consisted 
of a suffrage contest. A demand is being 
made for a constitutional amendment. A 
magnificent growth in public sentiment 
all over the State is reported. With Mrs. 
Ada Kepley as State superintendent of 
the department, the work is not allowed 
to lag. 

INDIANA. 

Mary G. Hay is the superintendent. 
Nineteen county and eleven local superin- 
tendents are enrolled. Only thirteen 
counties have reported, so that the num- 
ber of local superintendents is probably 
much larger. In the number of county 
superintendents there has been a gain of 
eleven within the year. Though the gen- 
eral sentiment in the State has been nota- 
bly favorable, there has been no public or 
legislative question to crystallize this 
sentiment into organized form for about 
twelve years, so that active work in the 
department almost ceased until interest 
was revived two years ago by the proposi- 
tion of Mrs. Gougar to make a test case 
of woman’s right to vote under the pres- 
ent Constitution of Indiana. Hence, in 
organization we are almost beginning over 
again. No subscriptions to the Woman’s 
Column are reported. [There are 92.] Seven 
are reported for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
and Woman's Tribune, and about 1,500 for 
The Organizer, which has a department 
regularly devoted to woman suffrage inter- 
ests, and is the organ of the Indiana W. S. 
A. as well as of the W. C. T. U. Some 2,704 
pages of leaflets have been distributed; 








Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











3,500 Franchise Organizers; in all, 58,704 
pages. A double, or sixteen-page, illus- 
trated number of The Organizer was issued 
July 30 for distribution on Franchise 
Day, Aug. 6. This, being the birthday of 
Mrs. Wallace, first president of the Indiana 
W. C. T. U., is annually celebrated as- 
Franchise and Literature Day in her 
honor, these two lines of work being of 
most interest to her. The franchise num- 
ber of The Organizer contained contribu- 
tions of value from many leading workers 
in the suffrage cause, including a fac- 
simile autograph letter from Mother Wal- 
lace. An edition of 5,000 was issued, 
most of which have been circulated. 
Reports give forty-two meetings held, 
which is certainly a very low estimate. 
Several Unions not reporting are known 
to have had meetings of some kind on Fran- 
chise Day. The Indiana Legislature meets 
biennially. The Local Council of Women of 
Indianapolis, of which several of the W. C. 
T. Unions are members, expects to petition 
the Legislature at its coming session for 
the school ballot for the women of Indi- 
anapolis. All reports speak of a marked 
growth in suffrage sentiment in their com- 
munities during the past year among the 
**middle,”’ “best,’’ ‘better’? and ‘‘all’’ 
classes. One reason for this growth among 
women, possibly among some men, is 
probably an increased realization of the 
disabilities of women as shown in efforts 
to enforce the Nicholson liquor law. One 
woman writes: **There came to me a very 
urgent réason for woman suffrage in the 
remonstrance work under the Nicholson 
law. Instances were brought out in court 
where wives had entreated their husbands 
to signthe remonstrance; their own hands 
were helpless to protect their homes and 
little ones, even by this protest against 
the saloon.” 

In addition to the work covered by the 
questions above, some superintendents 
have furnished suffrage items and articles 
to the press. One reports efforts to secure 
from county political conventions some 
expression in favor of woman suffrage 
and the nomination of legislators favorable 
to the measure. Mock elections were 
held in several places on Franchise Day, 
according to the Australian ballot system, 
the ballots containing State tickets of the 
four parties, Democratic, Republican, Pro- 
hibition and National. Naturally, the 
National ticket received the greatest num- 
ber of votes and the suffrage amendment 
carried. The plan of work issued for the 
year recommended a political science 
course of study for Unions as a feature of 
the department work, One Union is pur- 
suing such a course, others are expecting 
to do so next year. The Supreme Court 
has not yet rendered its decision in the 
test-vote case. Should it be favorable, it 
will be a short route to political freedom 
for the women of Indiana. If adverse, 
they will patiently travel the longer road 
of legislative enactment and constitutional 
amendment. 

IOWA. 

Number of local superintendents report- 
ing to State Superintendent, forty-two. 
One hundred and eighty suffrage papers 
taken, and 3,000 pages franchise literature 
distributed. Public addresses on the sub- 
ject, sixteen. Eight thousand signatures 
to a petition for an amendment bill per- 
taining to woman suffrage were secured. 
Women from all parts of the State inter- 
ested themselves in legislative work by 
signing petitions on the purity question, 
and have learned the important lesson 
that, in order to secure just laws, they 
must have the ballot. Miss Moffat, the 
State Superintendent, has presented the 
question in public and before teachers’ 
institutes, and urges local superintendents 
to ascertain how many teachers, ministers, 
editors and lawyers are in favor of politi- 
cal equality. 

MAINE. 

Splendid work has been done by Mrs. 
L. M. N. Stevens. One hundred public 
meetings in the interest of the department 
are reported. Miss Louise Titcomb sends 
a lively report of interesting and effective 
work all over the State; constant circula- 
tion of papers and leaflets, and especial 
efforts are made toward educating mem- 
bers of the Legislature so they may be 
favorable to the cause when the time 
comes for them to vote upon a bill. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature of 1895 passed an act 
called the “referendum,”’ by which the 
men and women of the State, at its last 
election, were asked to answer by ballot 
the question, ‘‘Is it expedient that munic- 
ipal suffrage be granted to women?” Of 
the 187,840 who voted ‘‘no”’ 864 were 
women, and of the 114,127 who voted 
‘*yes,”’ 27,127 were women. It was de- 





feated by a majority vote of 73,713. It 
was a device of the enemy, and had the 
vote been favorable, the enactment would 
in effect have had no legal validity. The 
campaign, however, was helpful, in that 
it strengthened and developed suffrage 
sentiment. Reports from ten counties 
give an increase of sixteen local superin- 
tendents; total number reported, sixty- 
eight. The State has been sown thick 
with literature. Many public meetings are 
reported. Miss Yates, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mrs. Fessenden, and others 
have given addresses. Press and pulpit 
are more favorable. Massachusetts was 
never more encouraging than it is to-day. 


MONTANA. 

Is well organized for effective work. 
At the county political conventions, many 
declared for the ballot for women. The 
Republicans passed a resolution favoring 
woman suffrage in their State Conven- 
tion. The Populists did likewise. The 
outlook is favorable for a suffrage amend- 
ment in the near future. 

MISSOURI. 

Suffrage work in this State is consider- 
ably stirred. More interest is manifested 
than ever before in the history of the 
State. Quite an impetus was given the 
work, owing to the fact that leading suf- 
frage workers in the nation came to St. 
Louis during the national Republican 
Convention, pleading for a suffrage plank 
in the platform. Mrs. Hoffman, the State 
president, and Miss Shaw have had enthu- 
siastic meetings. Much literature has 
been distributed. 

MARYLAND. 

Mrs. Sarah T. Miller writes that the 
outlook in the State is quite favorable for 
woman's enfranchisement. Her complete 
report, of which she makes mention, failed 
to reach me. 

NEBRASKA, 

The franchise department is alive. The 
state superintendent reports that it stands 
next to the evangelistic in interest and in 
the amount of work done. Nebraska 
women are watching eagerly for victory 
to come to the women of Idaho and Cal- 
ifornia, for then their own efforts will be 
more likely to be crowned with success, 

NEW JERSEY. 

Reports seventeen county and thirty- 
eight local superintendents, all active in 
the work of the department. Two hun- 
dred and eleven suffrage papers taken and 
15,129 pages of literature distributed. 
Fifty public meetings in the interests of 
woman’s ballot. Press more favorable, 
and people willing to be educated. Efforts 
are being put forth to secure the ballot on 
school questions for women. 

NEW YORK. 

Has between three and four hundred 
local superintendents, some of whom 
work better than they report. Miss 
Winnie Davis writes that much educa- 
tional work is constantly being done. An 
anti-suffrage organization, with headquar- 
ters in Albany, is really helping on the 
work by “turning on the light,’’ and caus- 
ing women to think. Much literature is 
used in leaflets and papers. 

OREGON. 

An amendment to the Constitution, giv- 
ing to women the same political rights as 
men, passed the last Legislature. The Con- 
stitution requires that it be endorsed by a 
second Legislature before being submitted 
to the voters. Ten active county superin- 
tendents are reported; 7,000 pages of lit- 
erature distributed. Nearly all candidates 
for the Legislature have been interviewed. 
Political clubs among women and an in- 
creased number of women voting at school 
elections show that sentiment is on the 
increase. 

TENNESSEE. 

Mrs. Mary T. McTeer, of Maryville, is 
doing heroic work, seemingly against 
heavy odds. Contests and prize essays 
on the woman question seem to be the 
best way for this persistent worker to 
arouse thought along this line. The press 
is gradually lessening its opposition to the 
convincing argument presented in papers. 
Parlor meetings and distribution of litera- 
ture are making a way for more aggressive 
work. The best report from the South 
comes from Tennessee. 

No other reports have been received, 
though news has come of work done in 
other States during the year. 

What the future holds for us we know 
not. but believe that earnest effort put 
forth in the spirit of the Master will bring 
about a ‘‘just’? government, deriving its 
‘just’? powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

Fourteen State reports were received by 
Miss Brehm too late to be included in the 
National Report. A synopsis. of these 
may be published in the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL. Miss Brehm says in a private let- 
ter: 

“At the National Convention in St. 
Louis, a great deal of interest was mani- 
fested in the department. Miss Ella Har- 
rison, of Carthage, Mo., or else Mrs. 
Addie Johnson, of St. Louis, was at the 
franchise table continually, giving out 
literature, selling sunflower pins and 
E. S. A. stationery, and answering the 
many questions. 

“I called a meeting of State, district, 
county and local superintendents, together 
with the national lecturers of the depart- 
ment. About seventy-five came. Practi- 
cal methods of work were discussed. 
Miss Anna H. Shaw and Miss Mary G. Hay 
were both present, and, coming from Cali- 
fornia so recently, were very helpful in 
pointing out weak places in petition work, 
and emphasizing the essentials. 

“On demonstration night of the Con- 
vention, the representation of the Fran- 
chise Department -was a pronounced suc- 





cess. It was repres2nted in connection 
with the Department of Christian Citizen- 
ship, by a beautiful young lady dressed as 
Columbia, in the stars and stripes, a starry 
crown on her head, with the word 
‘Liberty’ across the front. On either side 
of her was a young man, one with a ballot- 
box in his hand. 

‘This group occupied the centre-front of 
the department picture on the stage. 
Around and back of it were the other 
departments, so it held the most promi 
nent position, in both the procession and 
the figure. Franchise was the last depart- 
ment to be introduced to the audience, 
and received an ovation. The applause 
was so great that Miss Schoutz could not 
voice the little speech she had prepared. 
Altogether, I am persuaded that we have 
not only the most important department 
of all the rest, but (ina W. C. T. U. con- 
vention at least) also the most popular 
one. ‘Equal rights’? were mentioned very 
often, and always received a hearty re- 
sponse from the audience. One of the 
‘brothers-in-law’ to woman's cause told me 
next day that the presentation of the Fran- 
chise Department in the convention had 
done more for woman suffrage than forty 
fine speeches could have done.” 





AN INDUSTRY FOR LADIES. 


A letter addressed to the editor of the 
London Times makes the following ap- 
peal: 


May I venture to enlist your kind help 
in making public the opening up of a new, 
or, rather, a revived, industry for ladies? 
If mothers of large families realized that 
girls from 15 upwards can with ease earn 
from 15s. to £1, or even more, per week 
in the artistic occupation of silk weaving, 
they would assuredly be relieved of much 
of the anxiety which they now feel as to 
what to do with their daughters. 

The idea that the power loom has en- 
tirely superseded the old hand-loom is 
erroneous, and I may passingly observe, 
as a curious coincidence, that the resus- 
citation of hand-weaving in England 
seems to be contemporaneous with the 
use of power looms on the Continent. 

For rich silks, hand-weaving is cheaper, 
and, strange as it may seem, a quicker 
mode of weaving than power-loom work. 
At all events, whatever may be the cause 
of this revival of our old English trade, 
the fact is that silk manufacturers, coun 
try firms at least, cannot obtain the requi- 
site number of weavers. It is no longer 
orders that are wanting, but hands, 

The general appreciation of hand-woven 
materials is rapidly on the increase. The 
many beautiful creations, impossible ex 
cept at a great price when woven by ma- 
chinery, can, with profit to the hand- 
weaver, be woven in a lady’s own home in 
silk or other materials. Beautiful draper- 
ies may be had for the same price as the 
inartistic productions now woven by 
power, and altogether the possibilities of 
hand-weaving are not limited to the ex- 
pensive luxuries of Ruskin linen, nor to 
the glut of woollen goods now manufac- 
tured in so many country villages in Ire- 
land and Scotland. 

The weaving school in Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, and its branch in 
Brighton, are daily proving that hand- 
weaving is a lucrative employment, the 
lack of weavers being the only drawback 
to the propagation of its art. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
ANNIE CLIVE BAYLEY. 
16 Eaton Place, 8S. W. 











THE DRAMA. 


BowpoIn SQuarE.—Harry Williams’s 
‘‘A Bowery Girl’ is asimple.every-day suc- 
cession of events. Pictures of New York 
life are employed by Ada Lee Bascom in 
“A Bowery Girl.’”’ There is so much that 
takes hold of the realities of life in a great 
city, that it appeals to every one. What 
country boy has not heard of New York, 
the Metropolis of America, and who has 
not pictured in his mind the famous 
Bowery, probably the best known street of 
any city in the world, where all classes 
and characters congregate? The play is 
realistic and melodramatic, with a mix- 
ture of comedy. It represents the old 
region identified with the history of New 
York City. Last season ‘‘A Bowery Girl’ 
was a great success in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and all our large 
cities, and undoubtedly will continue to 
prove one of the attractions as a melo- 
drama for years to come. ‘A Bowery 
Girl” with all scenic and mechanical 
effects, and the entire metropolitan com. 
pany, headed by the clever comedienne, 
Florrie West, will be produced at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre next week. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—This operatic enter- 
prise enters upon the new year with the 
brightest prospects, and the outlook gives 
satisfaction to the public. Genee’s “Royal 
Middy”’ will be recalled as among the 
brilliant successes of the early season, and 
the demands made for its revival have 
been so frequent that it is announced for 
reproduction the coming week with all the 
spectacular features. The cast will be: 
Dom Lamberto, Edgar Temple; Don Jan- 
uario, J. K. Murray; Don Norberto, W. H. 
Clark; Don Domingo, Lindsey Morison; 
Mungo, Will H. Kohlme; Marie, Queen of 
Portugal, Laura Millard; Fanchette, a 
Parisian Actress, Clara Dane; Donna An- 
tonia, Hattie Belle Ladd. Following the 
‘*Royal Middy’’ there will be ‘‘Maritana,”’ 
on Jan. 11. 








THE impurities in the’ blood which 
cause scrofulous eruptions are thoroughly 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, Jan 4, 3.30 
P. M., Miss Alice ‘*. Fletcher will speak on “Primi- 
tive Music and Indian Songs.” 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
{Adeees M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass 





WINTER BOARD IN SHARON.—i8 miles from 
Boston, sheltered from East winds, pure and invig- 
orating air. House supelies with the Sharon 
Spring water, furnace and bath. Rooms large and 
tastefully furnished. One large, very sunny room 
with independent heat. Convenient to post-office, 
churches, etc. Terms moderate. Address The 
Winship, Sharon, Mass. 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires & position of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to young adies going abroad or to California, 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. Keferences regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of Correction in 
Cambridge and at the = in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as Roussheeper. eferences, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
Copertmnens officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
Address Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville, 
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LOVES 


For All Occasions 
—_— AT—— 


MISS I. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. 


She has a very attractive as- 
sortment of Gloves, and would 
be very pleased if you would 
examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves. 


—! 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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